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I know the trusty Almanac 
Of the punctual coming back 
On their due days of the birds. 


—Emerson. 


A CALENDAR: 
OF THE COMING OF BIRDS. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 15, 188s. 


THE SCIENCE ALMANAC. 


Price, 25 Cents. 


CONTENTS 
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CENTS 


THE COMING OF THE ROBIN ANDOTHER EARLY BIRDS. By Dr 


C. Hart Merriam, of Locust Grove, N.Y 


OF THE BLOOMING OF FLOWERS. TORNADOES AND HOW TO ESCAPE THEM. By Mr. Wo M. Davis 
OF THE APPEARANCE OF INSECTS. of Harvard College. 
BLUOMING-TIMES FOR FLOWERS, with a floral calendar By Pr 
OF THE MOVEMENTS OF THE PLANETS. 6 Cents Paatannks at the Cabeensine at Winsnsie 
(With a Map of the Stars.) 7m IMPORTANT AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. By Prof. PR , 
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ty, ~ INSECTS OF THE YEAR. By Dr. C. V. Riley, of States 
T r_. "Wg atment of Agriculture 
onpabeiniseeueiaiy edad be ER FORECASTS. By Professor Winslow Uptot mt 


A VIEW OF THE SUN, prepared by the Harvard College Observatory. 


MAPS OF THE HEAVENS, in Three Secticns. 
(Prepared by Mr. O. C. Wendell, of Harvard College Observatory.) 


sity. 
EARTHQUAKES IN THE 


Prof. C. G. Rockwood, jr 


UNITED STATES 
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AND CANADA. By 


MAP SHOWING THE ECLIPSES OF THE YEAR. 
MAPS OF THE TRACKS OF THE TORNADOES, February 19, 1883. 


MAPS SHOWING THE DIVISIONS OF THE SIGNAL SERVICE, 


and the Mean Annual Isotherms. 
MAP OF THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 


PORTRAITS OF FAMILIAR FRIENDS—BIRDS. 
FINE WOODCUTS, illustrating extracts from Poems of EMERSON, 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, LONGFELLOW, T. B. ALDRICH. 


BAYARD TAYLOR, WHITTIER, etc., printed on fine paper. 


Other Illustrations too numerous to be mentioned in detail. 
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TEMPERATURE AND ITS CHANGES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Mr. W. M. Davis, of Harvard Colleg 
SCIENCE CALENDAR. Tide Tables, ete., ets 
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We, the undersigned, President and Dire rs of The 
SIR WILLIAM THOMSON'’S New York Steam Dredging Company, do hereby certify 
that the capital stock of the ¢ ] s (ne indred 
- — 7 ° and Twenty five Thousand Dollars (¢ Wot whtch 
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Charles Dickens as I Knew 
Him. 


The Story of the Reading Tours in Great Britain and 
America (1866-1870). By George Dolby. 


“Mr. Dolby, as most people know, was the secretary 
and manager of Dickens’s later readings, and gives us a 


Delivered at the Johns Hopkins Untversity tn October 


| 1884; reported stenegraphically, and printed, with the 
author's concurrence, by the papyrograph-plate process 


A few copies are offered for sale at 0% 
Address the Publication Agency of the University, Ral 


| timore. 


hi aay premmie and interesting description of the person. | 


ality o 


he great novelist from an entirely fresh point of | 


view—from that of a faithful henchman, loved, trustei, | 


and honored by his chief. Anecdotes, most of which are 
quite new, told in a highly humorous style, relieve this 
melancholy story of a grand life sacrificed in the cause of 
duty.”—London Bookseller. 


English Sheets. 12mo. 


Women of the Day. 


A Biographical Dictionary of Notable Contemporaries 
By Frances Hays. 12mo. Extra Cloth, $1.56. 

The object of this work is to present, in a concise form: 
aseries of biographies of the notable living women of all 
lands. Much has been written on the subject, especially 
during the last few years, since the elevation of woman, 
her duties, and the position to which she is entitled have 
been made prominent questions of discussion. 


Extra Cloth, #2.00. 
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postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
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THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CATALOGUE FOR 
Is for sale by CHARLES W. 


1S84-"85 
SEVER, Cam- 
CO., 285 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston ; and F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West 23d Street, New York. 

Price, 50 cents ; if sent by mail 60 cents. 


| F. W. CHRISTERN. 


' mail, 


37 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s Rritish Authors, Teubner's Greek 
and Latin Classics. Catalogue of stock mailed on de 
mand. A large assortment always om hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipric as soon as tasned. 


C VOMPLETE SET AMERICAN JOUR. 
nal of Obstetrics for sale by A. S. CLARKE, 34 Park 
Row, New York City ‘i 7 
TLORIDA ANNUAL FOR 1885.—A 200- 
ge Book, with New Map, 22in x22in., 50 cts; by 

) cta No. 140 Nassau St., New York City. © 


and Sixty Dollars (#119,1 
S_ F. SHORTLAND, Prestdent 


W_ H.W. MORRIS, } Majority of 
G. H. FERRIS, § Directors 
I hereby certify that the above statement is correct and 
just W_ H.W. MORRIS, See’y 
Sworn to before me, this thirteenth day of January 
1885 SaMUEL RAaRYE 


rT, 
New York C+ 


Notary Publix unty (204 
\ "OTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN THAT 
4 Collin C. Krepps has this day retired from the 
firm of Krepps Brothers, promoters and brokers, No 
11 Pine St rk, and that the business will hereaf 


New Y« 
ter be carried on under the same firm name by James W 
Krepps and Virgil A. Krepps 

KREPPs BROTHERS 
New York, January 1, 188! 


FLORIDA. 


Lands and locations suitable for building sites, orange 
groves, fruits, and vegetables, in one of the most beautt 
ful, healthy, and destrable sections of South Florida. Let 
ters of inquiry promptly answered. Maps and descrip 


tive pamphiet furnished. Address, with stamp, 
R. G. ROBINSON, Zellwood, Orange Co., Fla 

/ IBRARY CATALOGUE ANDINDEX. 

~ Blank forms, spaces for 1,500 titles. Also Index 
for reference. Best plan yet devised. Handsomely 
bound, morocco, size (44 x ig. Sent, postpaid, for 
2.50 by the publishers, SHerakD & JoHNSTON, 146 Mon 
roe St., Chicago, Ill 
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scopes. Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

H, WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 
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York. Artists in Stained Glass. 
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Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, Tiles, ete., 
etc. T. B. SrEwart & Co., 75 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 





For Sale. 


TMESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, IM- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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7 VO CH KNIGHT, 


anil Attorney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Specialty of Commercial Collections throughout Maine. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLPH, New Jersey 


Law Offices,Jersey City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 





SP goes COTTIER & CO., Designers 
l - in Interior Decoration and all Art-work, 144 Fifth 
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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 
TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all departments. 
Fall term begins Sept. 24. 


GEORGE W. STEELE. 








CONNECTICUT, Lyme. ? 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory Schoot for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARL*s G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLEs O. THOMPSON, President. 
MARYLAND, Annapolis. 
'NAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
B= TON UNIVERSITY Law 


Address the Dean, 


School. 


EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. a , i 

4 STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
JAMES P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 





Chemistry, Architecture, etc. 
FPrRaANcIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
_ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
Ny TSS PUTNAM'S FAMILY AND 
i Day School for voune Ladies reopened Septem- 
ber 25th, 1884. One vacancy in Family Department. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEM Y.—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. School year began 
17th September. Immediate application necessary to 
secure rooms Address for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 
Z paratory School for Boys. Terms, #450. Catalogues 


on application. GEORGE F. MILLs, Principal. 
E OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN MCGILL, Ph.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 


MissourI, St. Louis. - 
T. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL.—WA SH- 
ington University, St. Louis, Mo. Eighteenth year 
begins Oct. 15, 1884. Apply to 
WILLIAM G. HAMMOND, 
Dean of Law Faculty. 








NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’'S sn “sa and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies and Children will reopen September 17. 
NEw YorK, Suspension Bridge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 
New York, Utica. " 
K, RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year ns Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. Applications should be made early. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1884. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Norwood Avenue, 
Chestnut Hill. 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
é Bell’s English and French Boarding and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 21. 





GERMANY, Hanover, 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
A ISS HILKEN’S Boarding School for 
Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 
Baltimore, Md. 








'HARLES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Catenge, will supply superinten- 

dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 
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NOTICE. 
The UNION NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, in the 
State of Illinois, is closing up its affairs, its corporate ex- 
istence having expired at close of business on the 29th 
day of December, 1884. All note-holders and others, 
creditors of said Association, are therefore hereby noti 
fled to present the notes and other claims ainst the As- 
sociation for payment. J. J. P. ODELL, Cashier. 
Dated December 30, 1884. 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, } 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, > 
. WASHINGTON, December 27. 
Whereas, by satisfactory evidence presented to the un 
dersigned, it has mn made to appear that ‘‘The Union 
National Bank of Chicago,” in the City of Chicago, in the 
County of Cook and State of Illinois, has com Tied with 
all the provisions of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States required to be complied with before an association 
shall be authorized tocommence the business of Banking : 
Now, therefore, I, Henry W. Cannon, Comptroller of 
the Currency, do hereby certify that The Union National 
Bank of Chicago, in the City of Chicago, in the County of 
Cook and State of Illinois, is au‘horized to commence the 
business of Banking, as provided in Section 5169 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 
In testimony w'.ereof witness my hand. 
{Seal.] Seal of Office, this 27th day of December, 1884. 
(signed,) H.W. CANNON, Comptroller of the Currency. 











HE LOMBARD INVESTMENT COM- 
pany, 13 Sears Building, Boston, Mass., offers to 
trustees. guardians, and conservative investors, West- 
ern Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations of $200 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, yielding 6 
per cent. interest. payable semi-annually e coilec- 
tion of principal and prompt payment of interest 
uaranteed. ese loans ar: carefully selected by the 
sompany's Vice-President ana Western Manager, resi- 
dent in the West, who has loaned to the eminent satis- 
faction of over 2,000 investors more than $6,060,000, 
mostly for parties occupying fiducial positions, Savings 
Banks, Insurance and Trust Companies, 

Being vased on actual values, free from speculative 
influences and the fluctuations of the stock market, 
they are particularly recommended to investors with 
whom safety is the first consideration. 

References by permission : 

Edwin L. Godkin, Evening Post and Nation, N. Y. 
Georgetown Peabody Library, Georgetown, Mass. ; Ed- 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Ph llips Academy, Andover, 
Mass.; William McGeorge, jr., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pamphlets giving list of he shareholders of the Com- 
per (mostly residents of the New England and Middle 

tates) sent on request. 





P. TURNER & CO., 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E. C.; 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British 
and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in pay- 
ment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiate 
Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans. 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


§ NEw YorK Stock EXCHANGE. 
MembeTs } puiLaDELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE. 





JAMES WHITELY. HARRY C. LoGan. H. CRUGER OAKLEY. 

MAYNARD C. Eyre. Henry H. DopGk, Washington, D. C. 

Wu. R. TRAVERS, Special Partner. 

| te CE & WHITELY, 
No. 64 Broadway, New York. 

wag § 180 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Branch Offices, } 539 Fifteenth St., Washin 

Buy and sell on commission all classes of ilroad se- 

curities, also Grain and Provisions. Private telegraph 

wires to Philadelphia, Wilmington, Baltimore, Washing- 

ton, Bridgeport, New Haven, Boston, and Pittsburgh. 


. WN, BROTHERS & CO., 
59 WALL STREET, 


Issv—E COMMERCIAL anD TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
‘or use in 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 


NOTICE. 


The Citizens’ National Bank of Indianapolis, Indiana, 
located at Indianapolis, in the State of Indiana, is closing 
up its affairs, its corporate existence having expired at 
close of business on the 11th day of November, 1884. All 
note-holders and others, creditors of said Association, are 
therefore wey notified to present the notes and other 
ciaims against the Association for payment. 

GEO. B. YANDES, President. 
Dated November 11th, 1884. 


on, D. C. 
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The Nation 


Will complete its twentieth year withthe present (goth) volume. In its special field of political and literary criticism, con 




































; bined with a summary of general news, the ation is unlike any other journal, American or foreign. In politics it re 
t ains independent, its editorial management having bee ‘hanged since its foundation 
‘ mains 1nc epenc ent, its editoria anagemen laving Deen unt langed since it foundation 
Si ° cc ° a . ' 1 ‘ 
a In literary matters no effort is spared to make the Vator a prime authority. During the past year about one | 
dred writers have contributed to it on literary subjects alone. 
Its Departments are 
é The Week, Brief comments on the most important current events, domestic and foreign, together with a sum 
mary of the week’s news in six columns of brief paragraphs. 
Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles, Careful and moderate discussion of leading political and social questions 
Special Correspondence. Y¥rom all quarters of the globe, by intelligent and trustworthy observers 
Occasional Correspondence. Letters to the editor on every subject germane to the scope of t 
Notes. Short paragraphs, chiefly on literary, scientific, musical, and dramatic topics 
Reviews of Books. By able writers and scholars (mainly specialists) of both hemispheres 
Fine Arts. Competent criticism of art exhibitions and works of art, the drama, et 
[he form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most suitable shape tor binding, and a set 
of the ation preserved, bound, and indexed makes one of the most complete and readable records of current 
events of importance in the political and literary world available. ‘Two volumes are completed annually The index 
title-page accompany the last issue of each volume. 
lerms, $3 per annum, post-paid. Specimen copies sent on application 
P ) >) a s- . - . ) , . ~ ) 
A PARTIAL LIST OF WRITER. 
Alex. Agassiz, Harvard University. | H. H. Boyesen, Col um bia Cx ge, W_ J. Linton, New Haven nna 
Frederic v. Allen, A. C. Merriam, David A. Wells, Norw 
A. —_ * Charles Short, “ “ }. Hammond Trumt rtf 
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F. J. Child, - nry M. Baird, U ten rsity of the City of New York 1 BR. Bishogs 
Wm. Cook, 6 H. MeDanieis, Hobart Coliexe W. H. Bishop, 
J. P. Cooke, Jr., Ki Franklin Carter Williams Coliege. J.C, Dalton 
Louis Dyer, O. M. Fernald, , Kh. F. De Costa, 
FE. Emerton, ps F. A. March, Lafayette College, Faston. WM. Ferriss 
Samuel Garman i J. M. Hart, University of Cincinnati Henry T. Finck 
Geo. L. Goodale, oe E. J. James, University of Pennsylvanta. Fdwin L. Godkir 
W. W. Goodwin, an [ E. Greene, University of Michigan 
Asa Gray, 2 H. Pettee, si 
J. B. Greenough, om K. Adams, 
E. W. Gurney, - i. «, Adama, 
H. A. Hagen, e Calvin Thomas, - 
William James. i W. F. Allen, University of Wisconsin Ly 
Geo. M. Lane, T kK. B. Anderson, ler 
Chas. R. Lanman. os | J. D. Butler, e < 
Theodore Lyman, = | Fisk P. Brewer, Grinnell, lowa fil 
Jas Russell lowell, | James A. Harrison, Washington anu Lee University, Va Luigi Monti, 
S. M. Macvane, J. M. Garnett. Middleburg, Va Geo. S. Morison 
Charlies H. Moore, Pr J. H. Wheeler, University of Virginta Dean Sage 
Charles Eliot Norton, “ | J. K. Hosmer, Washington University, St. Louts, M Gustav Schwal 
Geo. H. Palmer, om |} J.C, Welling, Columbian U niversity, Washingtcn, D. ¢ Arthur G. Sedgwick 
C. 8. Sargent, a Simon Newcomb, U.S. Nautical Almanac Office Frelerick Sheldon 
N. S. Shaler, “ . 3. Holden, Washburn Observator y, Madison, Wis Albert Stickney, 
F. Ri. Store r, es | Sohn S. Billings, U.S. Surgeon-General’s Oftic Russell Sturcis, 
. yer - | ‘ ‘haries H. Davis, U. S. N. Arnold Tanzer 
we Tillinghast, “ H. H. Gorringe, “ ill 
a 7 ‘i } J. Russell soley, “ m. Hayes Ward 
5. ‘Trowbridge, ‘ E V. Greene, C.S.A ace Whi 
Sereno Watson, = Garrick Mallery, on, Rochester, New York 
J. D. Whitney, - A. A. Woodhull, Schenectady 
Justin Winsor, 6 S. F. Emmons, U. 8S. Geological Survey R bert T Ss “Lo well,“ 7 
Francis Bacon, Yale College. S. F. Baird, Smithsonian Institution. Horace Howard Furness, Philadelphia 
W. H. Brewer, ns Fmil Bessels, Henry Cc. Lea, 
D. C, Eaton, ee Elliott Coues, _ G. Rosengarten 
George P. Fisher, - Theodore Gill, “ enry Adams, Wash ington 
Arthur T. Hadley, a Charles Rau, - W illiam H. Dal 
T. R. Lounsbury, Angelo Heilprin, Shee Academy Natural Sciences A. S. Gatachet, 
Tracy Peck* Robert P. Keep, Fasthampton. Mass W. M. Griswold 
Ze c gmour, = Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Boston David i Hutcheson, 
W. G. Sumner, - Gamalie! Bradford, C. Nott 
- K. ‘Thache r, Ys Charles A. Cutter, Th rvaki Solberg 
a Name, os Henry W. Haynes, Joel Chandler rhs arris, Atlanta, Georgia. 
D. Whitney, - James M. Hubbard, John C. Rose, Raltimore 
Boney P. Wright, Henry W. Holland, Ww Allan Mc Donogh, Md 
Lucien Carr, Peabody Muse sumo f Archeloog y. John A. Lewis, J D ‘ox, Cincinnati 
F.W. Putnam, “ H. C. Lodge, Rollo Owe ‘ier n, Cleveland, O 
D. P. Todd, Amher W. P. P. Longfellow t R ‘sil Cuyahoga Falls, O 
Herbert B. Adame, “Johns Hopkins U niversity. F. W. Palfrey, A. F. Rangelier, Highland, Til. 
Wm. Hand Browne, J.C. Palfrey, H. von Holst, University of Freiburg, Baden 
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The Week. 


THERE are many reasons which often make it 
expedient for the Senate to discuss purely po- 
litical treaties in secret session. Put the secret 
discussion of commercial treaties involving very 
serious results to the commerce and taxation 
of the country, or treaties, like the Nicaragua 
treaty, providing for vast outlays of the 
public money on quasi-commercial  enter- 
prises, is something deserving of the strongest 
public reprobation, which ought to lead to an 
abandonment of all secret discussion of public 
affairs. There is no one in the Senate, no mat- 
ter who he may be, who stands so high in pub- 
lic confidence as to be relieved from the neces- 
sity of letting the country know how he votes 
aud why he votes on such questions as these. 
The matter is not quite as important in the 
prevent case as it might be in others, 
for the House will almost certainly not pass the 
necessary enabling acts before this Congress 
quits the scene. But the principle is important, 
and the Senate cannot be too often reminded of 
it. The principle is, that bargains of a com- 
mercial nature with foreign Powers are the 
concern of every taxpayer, may be dis- 
cussed without danger, offence, or embarrass 
ment, and ought to be so discussed as a matter 
of right. 











‘‘Must we ask Great Britain whether we can 
make a treaty with Nicaragua? Do we fear the 
lion’s roar? Is that the reason why we hesitate 
to build an inter-oceanic canal?” These and 
similar appeals to national pride and national 
combativeness, which would be more appro- 
priate to a country not entirely sure of its 


standing in the family of nations than 
to the United States of America, and 
more fitting to be addressed to a Fe- 
nian circle than to the Congress of the 


United States, form the staple of a large part 
of the argument in favor of the Nicaraguan 
treaty. Let us see what foundation there may 
be for the bellicose attitude which the Herald 
and some of its imitators have suddenly struck. 
On the 19th of April, 1850, we entered into 
a solemn agreement with Great Britain, engag- 
ing on our own part and accepting the pledge 
of Great Britain on her part, that neither the 
one nor the other would ever obtain or main- 
tain for itself any exclusive control over any 
means of communication by ship canal which 
should be constructed between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, by way of the river San 
Juan de Nicaragua or either or both of the 
lakes of Nicaragua or Managua, or would ever 
erect or maintain any fortifications command- 
ing the same. This treaty has been in force 
nearly thirty-five years. There is nothing in 
its language or subject-matter to distinguish it 
from any other treaty so far as its binding ob- 
ligation goes, except that the concluding arti- 
cle recites that its purpose is ‘‘to establish a 
general principle. ’ 
set forth in unambiguous terms. It was to be 
@ mutual guarantee of the neutrality of any 





This general principle was | 





| of having taken part in the 
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canal which might be constructed to join the 
two oceans via Nicaragua, Tehuantepec, or 
Panama, to the end that the right of transit on 
equal terms should be extended to the citizens 
and subjects of the United States and Great 
Pritain, and ‘‘of every other State which is 
willing to grant thereto such protection as the 
United States and Great Britain engage to af- 
ford.” 


All this is very clear, intelligible, and, we 
must insist, reasonable. It secures all the pub 
lic purposes which the pending treaty seeks to 
secure, and without the expenditure of a dollar 
on our part for ships, forts, soldiers, or police. 
It was a wise and rational proceeding on 
our part, and its wisdom has lost 
thing through the lapse of years. It is idle 
to say or pretend that other commercial coun 
in a means of com- 
revolutionize — the 
for the very rea 
that they have concern in it that 
made the treaty in the first instance, 
leaving a door open for all nations to join in 
the guarantee. If the treaty had never been 
made it would be desirable to make it now, 
if for no other reason than to save us the ex- 


ho- 


tries have no concern 
munication which 
world’s traffic. It 


may 
was 
son 


we 


pense of enforcing, at our sole cost, the neu- 
trality which we have declared our intention 
to guarantee and maintain. Treaties, of course, 
are not eternal. Time, which wears away the 
rocks and hills, and changes human institu- 
tions, may render treaties obsolete, But the 
requirements of national dignity remain the 
same from one generation to another. They 
grow with the nation’s growth. Vodlesse oblige! 
The more powerful the nation, the more careful 
should it be of the steps which it takes asa 
member of the family of nations, lest it should 
appear to presume upon its strength to do 


wrong. A country which is really strong can 


least of all afford to act the part of a 
bully. There is no reason to suppose that 
Great Britain would not receive in a 


friendly spirit any overtures from our Govern- 
ment to modify or annul the treaty of 1850, 
although it is hard to see why we should want 
Probably the difficulty of 
excuses for desiring to annul 
itis the reason why overtures have not been 
made. It is very easy to ask, ** Who's afraid 
of England?” 
Che proper question for sober-minded people 
to ask is, ‘‘ Who is afraid to proceed in an or- 
derly way to accomplish whatever the interests 
of the nation require?" 


to annul it. 
finding 


Any dynamiter can say that 


The news from the American delegates at 
the Congo Conference at Berlin grows more 
and more varied and entertaining. The Berlin 
National Gazette now announces that they “* ex- 
plicitly disavow any intention on the part of the 
United States to be responsible for the execution 
of the resolutions of the Conference on account 
proceedings.” 
The question then arises, What are they doing 
in the Conference? If the United States Govern- 
ment is not to be in any way responsible for 
the action of the Conference, Messrs. Kas- 
son and Sanford are simply present as ad- 





' the Reagan bill would work in practice 





visers. What are their qualifications for any 
such office? 
knows of. Neither of them has, we belicve 
ever been in Africa 


None under heaven that anybody 


7 } 
Nothing is known of ther 


as geographers, explorers, soldi 


ers, Suilors 
yers, or sages. Yet they have been showering 


resolutions and speeches on the Conference w 


a profusion which has impeded business Phe 
State Department ought to disavow th 
promptly, unless it proposes that the Ur 
States should back up, if called on, the decrees 


of the Conference 


The cable on Friday informed us that Mr 
Sanford the 
about his there, 


considers resolution of i jury 


’ , , 
introduced to the 


presence 


*ridicu is 


House of Re} resentatives, Very 


We are not surprised at this Phose may 
laugh, and generally do laugh, who win nr 
more he laughs, however, the more, in our 
opinion, should he be investigated. The rea 


son why the Conference thought there was 
‘*money ” in his Vivi-Stanley Pe 1 
and therefore fought shy of it, ought in | 
lar to be looked into, The popular susj 
that he 1s in the employ of the kh f che 
Belgians as well as in ours, ought a for his 
sake to be cleared up 

We cordially concur in the following para 
graph from the Boston Heragéd. It is extraor 
dinary that such observations should need to 
be made, and that Mr. Blaine’s fmends and ad 


mirers cannot be got to recognize and ac 


’ 


the situation which the late election has 
for him, and cease, at least for the present 
obtruding him on the attention or patience of 
that immense body of American citizet 
do not share their opinions about him. The 
American people emphatically demand a rest 
from Mr. Blaine and his belongings and doings 


“The suggestion comes from the capital that 
Mr. Blaine be invited to dehver the oration at 
the dedication of the Washington monument 
It isa preposterous idea. What a spectacle it 
would be to intrust the most conspicuous part in 
dedicating a monument to the man who could not 
tell a lie, to one who not only can tell a lie, but 
is selfconvicted of having told several to save 


himself from the consequences of pre datory 
speculations based upon his official influ 
ence! It would be monstrous.” 


Mr. Reagan, of Texas, when pushing his 
wonderful bill for the regulation of the rail 
roads in the House the other day, caught a 
Tartar in Mr. William Walter Phelps. He 
accused Mr. Phelps of being rich and a friend 
of monopolies, which enabled the latter to say 
that he had lest the position of a rich man by 
investing half a million in the construction of a 
railroad past Mr. Reagan's door in Texas, for 
which he received stock at par, which has never 
paid any interest, and is never expected to pay 
any. The promoters were also to have got bonds 


| from the State, but the State repudiated the 


obligation, and has never delivered the bonds, 
In fact, all the profit of the road has gone to 
those owning land along the line, of whom 
Reagan is one. Mr. Phelps finished off his 
remarks by a telling illustration of the way 
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It prohibits railroads from making any 
discrimination in the despatch of goods. All 
There- 
fore if fruit, flour, and grain were waiting on 
the platform of a station at the same time, and 
a freight train came along which had not 
room for all, the conductor could not take the 
fruit only, as perishable, or the coal only, as 
something for which iron works along 
the line were waiting. He would have to take 
all or none, and as he could not take all, he 
would, to avoid the penalties of Reagan’s law, 
take none. 


classes must go at the same time. 





The Reagan Inter-State Commerce Bill now 
goes to the Senate, where it must be disposed 
of within the forty or fifty remaining days of the 
session, taking its chances of securing attention 
in competition with the appropriation bills, the 
treaties now pending, and the great crush of 
legislation which accumulates in the closing 
days of every Congress. There is very little 
chance of its passingin any shape. If itsecures 
the attention of the Senate at all, it will be 
amended more or less and sent back to the 
House for concurrence or conference. It will 
probably be lost somewhere in the hurrying 
stages of an overburdened Congress. Surely 
nothing could be more easily spared. We 
doubt whether any measure has ever been 
passed by an American Congress fraught with 
such gigantic and unknown consequences, ex- 


cept possibly the legal-tender act. Its 
chief virtue consists in the impossibility 
of executing it. The forces of competition, 


ever varying, but always working silently and 
irresistibly, will thrust it aside or avoid it in 
countless ways, and while Congress is stopping 
up one hole a hundred others will be opened. 
Mr. Edward Atkinson rightly characterizes the 
bill as ‘‘another of the many examples of 
futile attempts to alter the nature of things ; 
another effort to overcome what are considered 
hardships, which can only be remedied by the 
slow progress of events, and not by the enact- 
ment of what may be called meddlesome 
statutes.” He points out the fact that 
the lowest rates of transportation are to be ob- 
tained only on lines where there is sufficient 
traffic of the bulkier products of commerce to 
keep men and machinery constantly employed, 
and that any attempt of the Legislature to pre- 
vent or curtail this constant employment—as, 
for instance, by prohibiting a lower charge for 
a long haul than fora shorter one—must ne- 
cessitate a higher average rate for the total 
traffic moved. In other words, the trading and 
travelling community must, in the long run, 
pay for the of men, locomo- 
tives, and cars, whether they are actually 
employed or not. It is, therefore, for the inte- 
rest of the community that they should be 
employed at their fullest capacity, and if bare 
cost tothe railroad can be obtained by carrying 
wheat from Dakota or cattle from Montana, it 
is better for everybody that the carrying 
should be done than that a rule should be es- 
tablished which would make it for the interest 
of the railroad to forego that portion of its 
traffic. 


services 





The speeches of Democratic statesmen at the 
various Jackson banquets on Thursday were 
not especially interesting. The most notable 





thing about them is the necessity under which | 
all the speakers felt themselves to be to say 
something about civil-service reform. Mr. 
Cleveland’s letter has made a deep impression | 
upon them, and he is a very dull Democrat 
who not an_ interpretation of his 
own of the policy which the new President 
will pursue. We note with considerable grati- 
fication signs of progress on the question of 
the reform in the mind of Senator-elect Payne 
of Ohio, who is to succeed Mr. Pendleton. 
Last year Mr. Payne made a speech which was 
almost totally devoid of sympathy with any re- 
form that did not contemplate a complete ‘‘clean- 
ing out of the Augean stables.” He was in favor 
of having all the Republican oftice-holders 
and employees turned adrift and their places 
filled with cold-toed Democrats. Now he 
says, in a speech at. Columbus, that 
‘‘turning the rascals out” does not sig- 
nify that honest incumbents, competent and 
faithful in the discharge of duty, and blame- 
less in political action, shall be indiscriminately 
discharged. He even concedes that half the 
service may be filled with Republicans, 
for, in a passage in which “politics” and re- 
form are curiously mixed, he says: ‘‘ All ad- 
mit that an unpartisan, stable service is desira- 
ble, but an attempt to accomplish it until a 
just and fair distribution is made between the 
parties in the ratio of their respective voters 
will be futile.” A year hence we shall prob 
ably find him so far advanced that he will 
comprehend, even more clearly than he does 
now, just what happened when Mr. Cleveland 
was elected President. 


has 





Governor Hoadly, of Ohio, recommends in 
his message that the State cease to be ‘‘ pivot- 
al,” or in other words that the State elections 
should cease to be held in October, inasmuch 
as this causes both parties, in Presidential 
years, to make it the scene of great corruption 
and disorder, in their efforts to secure what is call 
ed ‘the moral effect” of avictory. Other States, 
and notably Pennsylvania and Indiana, have 
had to give up the ‘‘pivotal” position for similar 
reasons, After what occurred last fall,Obio will 
probably gladly give it up too, because it was a 
disappointment to both parties. The result of 
the October election cheered up the Democrats 
mightily, but the ‘‘moral effect” was apparently 
worthless, because Blaine got a large majority in 
November. Marshal Wright, who employed 
about 600 bad characters in Hamilton County 
as deputy marshals, to watch the polls and 
bully the Democrats, confesses before the Con- 
gressional Committee to have received from the 
National Republican Committee, before the Oc- 
tober election, the very odd gift of 600 ‘‘ bulldog” 
pistols, and he distributed about 300 of them 
among his deputies. It does not appear as yet 
proved that these deputies really prevented 
anybody from voting, but that many of them 
were non-residents and ruffians, unfit to be 
armed and charged with any official duty, espe- 
cially on election day, seems to be admitted on 
all hands. 





The truth is, that the United States statute 
giving marshals power to appoint an unlimited 
number of deputies to keep order at elections 
was passed, like all statutes, on a theory which 





has no, foundation now in the practice of the 


Government: the theory that the Government 
occupies a non - partisan position at elec- 


tions. If this were true, and United 
States marshals were selected in accord- 
| ance with it, there would be no harm 


in leaving the number or character of their 
deputies on election day to their discretion. 
But it is not true. On election day all the 
officers of the Government appear as partisans, 
some of them as furious partisans, whose ob- 
ject is by no means to see fair play, but to see 
that their own side somehow comes off vic- 
torious. The reason why they play _ this 
part is, that they fear that they will be 
turned out and lose their living _ if 
there is a change of Administration. Con- 
sequently Wright, in collecting a large force 
of blackguards, and arming them with Jones’s 
bulldog pistols, really felt himself defend- 
ing his bread and butter. It will be President 
Cleveland’s duty to help put an end to this 
state of things, and restore to the of- 
ficers of the Government a correct notion 
of their position and duty. That Dudley, who 
passed two months in a corrupt and corrupting 
Blaine canvass in Ohio, while drawing pay 
from the United States Treasury, cannot 
be sued, and made to refund, shows a serious 
defect in the law, as his taking the money was, 
under the circumstances, really as great a 
fraud on the country as if he had run off with it 
or cooked his accounts. 





Among the wise sayings of Mr. Samuel J. 
Randall in his recent Southern tour we find the 
following : 


‘* You may talk to me about free trade. There 

can be no free trade between the United States 
and any country successfully where the business 
rate of interest in one is different from the busi- 
ness rate of interest in the other; and where the 
wages for like work are differentin the one from 
the other. The country which has the lower rate 
of interest and pays the lower rate of wages will 
exhaust the other.” 
This method of grouping the rate of interest 
and the rate of wages together was very hap- 
pily conceived, if the intention of the speaker 
was to produce the same confusion in the 
minds of his hearers that there was in his own 
mind. He might have said with equal pro- 
priety that there can be no freetrade between two 
countries where the average rainfall and the per- 
centage of church-goers are different. How is it 
possible, according to the Randall theory, for 
England and India to trade without one or the 
other being ruined ? India has a very low rate 
of wages—perhaps the lowest in the world. 
Yet England has free trade with India, and 
sends her vast quantities of cotton goods. India, 
on the other hand, has a higher rate of interest 
than England; nevertheless, India is in- 
creasing her cotton manufactures rapidly, 
and more rapidly since the repeal of ber du- 
ties on cotton goods than before. Since 1880 
the number of spindles in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency alone has risen from 1,151,000 to 
1,540,000, and the numberof mills from 42 to 
61. The consumption of 1aw cotton has 
doubled in seven years. Will not Mr. Ran- 
dall tell us in some detail how the rate of 
interest and the rate of wages conspire to pro- 
duce these results ? 





The Charleston News and Courier begins the 
new year with an earnest editorial appeal to 
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the ladies and gentlemen of South Carolina to 
make pistol-carrying odious by rigidly exclud- 
ing from their society those known habitually 
to go armed, as they would those who possess 
burglars’ ‘* kits.” 
murders by the press, and a faithful and 
detailed report of the evidence, that commit 
ting officers and jurors may not, when remiss, 
escape public censure, and calls earnestly for 
the conviction, as soon as the first opportunity 
offers, of some member of that peculiar class 
of ‘‘ gentlemen ” who are accustomed, because 
the pistol is always convenient, to turn what 
would commonly prove merely a slight alter- 
cation into a shocking homicide. 





Governor Jarvis, in his recent message to 
the Legislature of North Carolina, having 
in mind the late lynching in that 
State, warmly recommends as an imperative 
necessity an increase in the number of Superior 
Court judges, reduced ten years ago from 
twelve to nine. The delay in the trial of crim- 
inals which now prevails in the State, he says, 
has put the law-abiding spirit of the people to 
a test which some communities have not been 
able to stand. He very justly intimates that 
legislators who refuse to provide a sufficient 
number of tribunals for the trial of criminals, 
deserve some of the condemnation heaped upon 
lynchers. Recommendations of this kind can- 
not be too frequently urged by Governors of 
Southern States. Others praying for the pas- 
sage of a law abridging the right of criminals 
to new trials might with great propriety be 
added. 


There is one notable fact about the dyna- 
miters who had the bloody quarrel in O’Dono- 
van Rossa’s den last week which has not been 
sufficiently dwelt upon by our esteemed con- 
temporaries, and especially by the 7Zribune. 
Captain Phelan, who was so nearly murdered, 
Was a prominent Blaine advocate in the late cam- 
paign,and shared with the gifted Finerty, of Chi- 
cago, the honor of leading the Irish Blaine con- 
tingent in the West. Whether Short, the would- 
be assassin, was a Blaine man or not, does not 
appear, but the first man to call upon him in 
prison as his personal friend was one of the 
little band of Blaine Irishmen who used to 
meet once a week inthe ‘‘ Headquayters ” in 
Fourteenth Street, furnished for the purpose by 
Elkins, and there denounce Great Britain and ex- 
tol Blaine as the man who would bring England 
to her knees if he became President. The 7) ¢u7ne 
was wont to report these weekly proceedings 
with great respect, and always spoke of the 
assembled dynamiters as ‘‘ Independent Irish 
men.” Now that they have leaped into wider 
fame, do not think that the 7ridune 
ought to show so much false modesty in con. 
cealing its former association with them. 


we 





The excitement produced in London, Short 
and Phelan will be glad to hear, by their en- 
counter in O'Donovan Rossa’s office, is intense. 
The cable despatches report that it has driven 
all political complications, both home and 
foreign, out of men’s minds, and all eyes are 
fixed on New York. Great and very extraor 
dinary results are expected to flow from the 


} 


It urges specific mention of | 





sult. 


affray. The Telegraph thinks the United 
States will now ‘‘interfere with the | 

” ' 
operations of the murder colony,” but 


does not explain how. The editor probably 
supposes that when an attempt at murder in 
New York is unusually serious or exasperating, 
the President orders the prisoner and a few of 
his friends to be taken out of the hands of the 
State authorities and tried by court-martial in 


Washington. The St. James's Gazette is still 
more obscure, for it ‘* wishes it could be be 
lieved that American politicians could be 
seriously induced to think about ex 
tirpating Rossa and his crew ; but there 
will be a Democratic President at the 


head of affairs, and there is the Lrish vote to be 
considered.” This is very mysterious, but if it 
means anything, it probably means that ‘‘Ameri 
can, if they please, and when 
ever they please, *‘extirpate ” 
gang of evil-disposed persons whose mode of 


can politicians” 
any collection or 


life in any of our great cities they do not 
like; and that they would perhaps deal in this 


way with Rossa and his gang, but for 
the opposition which President Cleveland 
would offer to such a proceeding, owing to 
his fear of the ‘‘Irish vote,” which, by the 
way, went to Blaine at the late election. The 
Morning Postis on the whole the most pro 


found of the commentators. It foresees that 
the Mayor and the District Attorney, ‘‘ having 
been elected as anti-lrish candidates,” and the 
Mayor and Recorder, though both Irishmen, 
being of ‘‘ the anti-agitation type,” they will 


not only have Short brought to trial, but 
will extract from ‘the criminations of 
Captain Phelan, and the recriminations of 


his assailant, much respecting the methods, 
plans, and history of the dynamite league ” 
and then we are to have, based on these revela 
tions, a new State law against dynamiters and 
a new Federal extradition act. This is all rather 
melancholy reading, because not only does it con- 
tain no hint or suggestion of a way in which the 
United States, or the State of New York, could 
act against the dynamiters, but it shows that the 
English daily press is so ignorant as to the Ame 
rican law and American political manners that it 
is incapable of making any suggestions. The 
blunders of the French press about English in- 
stitutions and manners afford a great deal of 
amusement in England, but are they more ab 
surd than those of most writers in the Lon- 


don press on points of American law and 
politics, whenever they have to go into 
detail? 


The steady adhesion of the Irishto Parnell, 
and in fact obedience to him in all election 
matters, as recently illustrated in Tipperary, 
over which the Times makes such 
gloomy comments, is one of the best signs of 


London 


the times in Irish politics, because it shows the 


growth of sound political sense among 
the people. The two Irish _ politicians 
to whom the Irish have been most 


indebted since the Union are O'Connell and 
Parnell. They are the only men who accom- 
plished anything for them in Parliament. All 
the others simply made motions in the House 
of Commons, which Englishmen hardly took the 
trouble to debate, and which never had anyfre- 
O'Connell compelled Catholic emancipa- 
tion, and Parnell has comp. lied at last a serious 


« 


the Irish failed to follow leaders who had dons 
such things for them, and heed them implicitly 
in politics as long as the fight lasted, they would 
furnish a crowning proof’ of their political in 
capacity. 

W Olse le vs 
that 


all, it would not 


The view of Lord 
England of late 
reached Khartum at 
March. He 
will be there by January MM 


eneniies 
he ¢ 


be befor 


has been if 


10W announces, however, that he 


In fact, the road 
to She ndy from Korti seems to tx complete \y 


} 
oObDtaTDEd secure Pos 


open to him, and, since he 


session of the wells at Gakdul half way 
| across, presents no difficulties. At Shendy 
| Gordon's steamers are waiting for him, and 
there is then a comparatively easy tripof ninety 











army 
| conflict; 


miles up the river. It is, however, very likely 
that he will find it harder to get away from 
Khartum than to reach it, because he will have 
to convoy a large body of non-combatants 


There is a considerable number of European 


traders in the place, besides I 
their families, who must be remy 


transportation will be a work of considerabk 


difficulty. In fact, it is hard to see how Gene 
ral Gordon can well refuse to carry off wit 
him any inhabitant of the place who is not a 


of the 
during the siege 


native Sudan, and has stood by hin 


One of the great y™ rple Nities Into which the 
Gladstone Government finds itself plunged is 
due to the adoption of the Monroe doctrine by 
the Australian colonies Thev some time ago 
made up their minds that all the islands, ereat 
and small, included under the term Australasia 
should belong tomen of the English race, and in 
view of this proposed to occupy as a begit 
the immense island of New Guinea, then in 
the Possession of savages The Govern: at 
home, however, which is getting alarmed ov: 


the size of the empire, « ppased this.and 
them that there was no danger of foreign med 
dling. 


session Was taken of the southern end 


However, as a partial satisfaction, pos 
of New 
ad occu 


Guinea. But now comes Bismarck a 


northern New Guinea, besides the adja 

New Britain, New Ireland, 
not a few. The Australians 
his, because they the 


a foreign waters 


pies 
cent islands of 
and others 


furious over t 


are 
say ap- 


pearance of Power in thes 
will force them to keep up an army and navy, 
and have a foreign policy and all the rest of it 


ditt 


Of course 


At present there seems no way out of the 
eulty short of a war with Germany 
nothing would be easier than to drive the Ger 
mans out of the South Pacific, and the German 
be of little consequence in the 
inflict 


would 


but German cruisers could 


terrible damage on British commerce, and then 


Great Britain is already sufficiently isolated in 
European politics, and sufficiently embarrassed 
by the Egyptian trouble, not to wish to have 
a quarrel witha first-class Power on her hands. 
Nor is Bismarck the man to recede easily from 


| a position he has once taken, and which flatters 


| the national pride. 
| can hardly 


attempt to solve the land question, in the teeth of | 


the indifference of the English public and the 
hostility of the whole land-holding class, If 


i 


On the other hand, he 
hope to occupy New 
and New Britain comfortably and prosper 
ously in the teeth of the hostility of the British 
colonies; and something in the shape of a 
‘*deal ” will probably be resorted to to get rid 


Guinea 


of him—that is, something nearer home will 
probably be offered him in its stead, 
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OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


SUMMARY 





Wepnespay, January 6, to Tvespay, January 13, 1885» 
inclusive. } 


DOMESTIC. 


In the U. S. Senate on Wednesday, the 
House joint resolution appropriating $50,000 
to relieve the wants of the destitute Piegan 
Indians, was passed. The Nicaragua treaty 
was reported favorably from the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. It was voted on Thursday 
to discuss it in secret session. 

In the House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day, the Consular and Diplomatic Appropria- 
tion Bill was introduced. It appropriates 
$1,190,885, a reduction under the appropria- 
tion for the present fiscal year of $34,255, and 
under the estimates of $432,201. The bill 
provides for an agent and Consul-General at 
Cairo, Egypt, at an annual salary of $5,000, 
and for a Consul-General at Madrid, Spain. 
The House passed the Reagan Inter-State Com- 
merce Bill on Thursday—yeas 158, nays 65. 
The House on Friday afternoon adopted the 
resolution introduced by Mr. Belmont relative 
to the Congo question. His resolution was 
chosen instead of that of Mr. Herbert, as it 
contained no reflection upon the State De- 
partment. It is expected that the Department 
will make a speedy answer and will defend its 
policy. 

Mr. Randall, Chairman of the Committee on 
Appr-priations, made the important statement 
in the House on Saturday, that unless the Com- 
mittee shall be given the floor from now on 
continuously whenever an appropriation bill 
shall be | , an extra session will be inevita- 
ble, and he did not regard an extra session as 
desirable either for Congress or the Democratic 
party. Mr. Randall was not given the floor 
for the appropriation bill that was ready. He 
was voted down by a combination of those who 
desired to bring up the public-building bills, 
and this combination was in its turn prevented 
from getting the floor. Later in the day, the 
public-buildings “ombination having been de- 
feated, the House proceeded with the consider- 
ation of the new Naval Appropriation Bill. 

The resolution appropriating $100,000 for the 
pedestal of the Buartholdi statue was reported 
favorably to the House on Saturday. 

In the Senate on Monday there was a lively 
debate over Senator Hawley’s resolution calling 
for a certain letter and documents filed by 
General Sherman with the War Department. 
This has reference to the allegation of General 
Sherman that Jefferson Davis at one time wrote 
a letter aiming at a dictatorship in the South. 
Mr. Vest (Dem., Mo.) objected to the resolu- 
tion. He spoke of General Shermanas a friend 
and constituent of his. He then gave a history 
of the controversy from its inception, statin 
that it arose from a statement made by Genera 
Sherman at a meeting of a Grand Army post 
in St. Louis. Mr. Vest said that while he was 
in the Confederate Senate he felt called upon 
many times to oppose Mr. Davis in matters of 
policy, ete., but now that Davis is a poor old 
broken-down man, broken in health and fortune, 
he ought to be permitted to rest. Mr. Vest 
also protested against the resolution as tendin 
to revive the animosities of the past which ha 
better be permitted to sleep. Messrs. Morgan, 
George, Harris, and Lamar also objected. ‘The 
latter made a positive denial that Mr. Davis 
ever wrote such a letter. Mr. Hawley said he 
wanted the Sherman letter printed because it 
contained matter valuable in an historical sense. 
He avowed his entire sympathy with General 
Sherman in the personal and political phases of 
the question, and asserted that there was a con- 
spiracy on foot in Washington in 1861 to estab- 
lish a Southern Confederacy, and that certain 
Senators were to remain there and prevent 
legislation that would interfere with the con- 
spirators. No vote was taken, and the incident 
closed at the expiration of the morning hour, 
when the Senate went into executive session. 


The debate was continued on Tuesday. Sen- 
ator Vance, of N. C., asserted with great posi- 





tiveness that he had; never] received such a let- 
ter from Jefferson, Davis fas was — by 
General ‘Sherman. Senator Brown, of Ga 
said that while he was Governor of that State 
he never disobeyed any legal order of Presi- 
dent Davis. When the resolution was put to 
vote it was carried, ten Democrats voting in 
the negative. 

A statement prepared by the United States 
Treasurer shows that there are now outstand- 
ing $26,523,144 in one-dollar notes, and $26,- 
840,217 in two-dollar notes. The Treasurer 
says that there is now no scarcity of notes of 
small denominations, and he is prepared to sup- 
ply all legal demands for them. 


General Grant has declined in advance the 
offer of the fund which Cyrus W. Field, 
George W. Childs, A. J. Drexel, and other of 
his friends star‘ed a short time ago to raise by 
vo in order to release the property 
pledged by the ex-President for his debt of 
$150,000 to William H. Vanderbilt. In a let- 
ter to Mr. Field the General says: ‘‘ I appre- 
ciate both the motive and the friendship which 
have dictated this course on your part, but on 
mature reflection I regard it as due to myself 
and family to decline this proffered generosity.” 


Mr. Vanderbilt has attempted to acquit Gene- 
ral Grant of the above debt of honor, which was 
incurred in connection with the failure of the 
firm of Grant & Ward. Mr. Vanderbilt, hav- 
ing bought in all the personal property pledged 
by General Grant as security for the debt, on 
Saturday wrote to Mrs. Grant, presenting it, 
together with the judgments obtained at 
the request of General Grant, to Mrs. 
Grant, the only condition being that on the 
General’s death, or sooner if she desired, 
the latter’s trophies of war and peace having an 
historical interest should go to the national 
Government. This offer was declined with 
thanks so far as everything except the trophies 
was concerned. These, General Grant said, 
should go to Washington as soon as they could 
be transmitted. On Sunday Mr. Vanderbilt 
wrote a second letter, ia which he modified his 
offer so as to create a trust fund out of the pro- 
ceeds of the real-estate, the income for the fund 
to go to Mrs. Grant during her lifetime, and the 
principal to be at her disposal by will. This 
offer was at first accepted, but later was declined 
in a letter written by Mrs. Grant. 

President-elect Cleveland went to Buffalo on 
Friday for a short visit. He attended the 
charity ball that evening. 

A Leavenworth, Kan., despatch on Friday 
said : ‘‘ The true inwardness of the St. Jobn 
sell-out came to light to-day in the confession 
of James F. Legate, a prominent Kansas poli- 
tician and Prohibitionist. Legute confesses 
that he attempted to sell out St. John to the 
Republican Committee.” 

The National Committee of Independent 
Republicans, at a meeting in this city on Mon- 
day, decided to continue its existence, to meet 
at the call of its proper officers, and to preserve 
its rolls and records. 

The Connecticut Legislature elected Mr. 
Harrison, the Republican nominee, Governor, 
on Thursday, and he was installed in that of- 
fice. Atthe November election no candidate 
for Governor received a majority of all the 
votes. 

The Albany Hvening Journal on Thursday 

rinted a list of fifty-four members of the 
New York Legislature who, it asserted, were 
for Evarts for United States Senator as against 
Morton. The Journal added: ‘‘ Unless the 
promises of men go for nothing, and written 
words fail to express their usual meaning, un- 
less evil influences succeed in quarters where 
we have not believed it possible for them to 
find success, the next Senator from the State 
of New York will be William M. Evarts.” 
The accuracy of this list has been seriously 
disputed. 


An annual review of Southern industries 
shows that during the past year, in fourteen 
Southern States, there have been 1,865 new 





manufacturing and mining enterprises or- 
oo an aggregate capital of $105,269, - 


Captain Thomas Phelan, Superintendent of 
the Kansas City Workhouse, was desperately 
cut and siashed on Friday afternoon by a man 
named Richard Short, in O’Donovan Rossa’s 
newspaper office in Chambers _ Street. 
Short is an Irishman. There are conflicting 
stories about the manner of the assault, but 
Phelan declares that a deliberate attempt was 
made to assassinate him, because he had talked 
about certain secrets of the dynamiters to a re- 
porter of the Kansas City Journal. He came 
to New York in consequence of a letter trom 
one Kearney, one of the dynamiters in question. 
This letter is in the possession of the police. 
Short was arrested as he was quietly walking 
across the City Hall Park after the stabbing. 
He was confronted with Phelan, who identified 
him as his assailant, and then suddenly drew a 
revolver and shot at him. The aim was good, 
but the bullet was stopped by a metal match 
case. Short was then locked up. Phelan is 
likely to recover. 

Richard Short, who made the attack on Phe- 
lan, was suspected by the Irish police authori- 
ties to have been connected with the Cork 
dynamite conspiracy. When Featherstone was 
arrested in March, 1883, Short’s house was 
searched. Short thereupon went to America. 
Phelan assisted Kearney to leave England when 
the latter was suspected of being a cynamite 
conspirator by the Glasgow police. Kearne 
used to be a signalman on the Caledonian Rail- 
way at Glasgow. He had attended dynamite 
meetings and had been associated with Feather- 
stone. He left his position just before the rail- 
way company’s works and the Corporation Gas 
Works were made the objects of dynamite out- 
rages. 

General George M. Wright, the State Trea- 
surer of New Jersey, died at Bordentown on 
Thursday, a sixty-seven years. Jonathan 
H. Blackwell, of Trenton, was appointed on 
Monday to succeed him. 

Myra Clark Gaines, the famous litigant, died 
in New Orleans on Friday night, aged 78. Her 
suits to recover property valued at many mil- 
lions of dollars have beenin the courts for more 
than forty years. She was a brilliant woman, 
who gained her legal victories by persistency 
and acuteness. 

Prof. Henry Lawrence Eustis, Dean of the 
Harvard Scientific School, died at his residence 
in Cambridge, Mass., on Sunday morning, 
aged sixty-six. He was graduated at Harvard 
in 1838. He then entered the Military Acade- 
my at West Point, and was graduated at the 
head of his class in 1842, among his class- 
mates being Generals Grant, Sherman, and 
Halleck. In 1849 he became Professor of En- 
gineering in the new Scientific School at Har- 
vard. He reétntered the army in 1862 as Colo- 
nel of the Tenth Massachusetts Regiment, and 
was made a Brigadier-General in 1864; soon 
after which, his health failing, he resigned his 
command and resumed his professorship at 
Harvard. He was the author of technical 
books on engineering science. 

Captain Charles W. Folger, only son of the 
late Secretary of the Treasury, died of con- 
sumption at his home in Geneva, on Sunday, 
at the age of forty. He leaves a widow and 
five children. 


Schuyler Colfax dropped dead in the Union 
Depot at Mankato, Minn., on Tuesday, from 
heart disease. He was born in New York 
city, March 238, 1823, and removed to Indiana 
in 1838. He established a Whig paper at 
South Bend, Ind., in 1845, and edited it for 
ten years. In 1855 he entered Congress, and 
was a member until 1869, being Speaker of the 
House for the last six years of that time. On 
March 4, 1869, he became Vice-President un- 
der General Grant. Of late years he has lived 
in retirement, occasionally lecturing. 


John B. Jervis, a noted American civil engi- 
neer, died on Tuesday at Rome, N. Y., aged 
ninety, He superintended the construction of 
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many of the most important railroads and ca- 
nals in the country. 
FOREIGN. 


Mr. Gladstone’s health is pronounced to be 
greatly improved. 

Prince Albert Victor, of Wales, heir pre- 
sumptive to the British throne, attained his 
majority on Thursday. This event was made 
the occasion of genera] rejoicings. 

The British Government has decided to create 
a Minister of Education, and it is probable that 
Mr. Lyon Playfair will receive the appoint- 
ment. The new Minister will have a seat in 
the Cabinet. 

Mr. Parnell has been triumphant in the Tip- 
perary County, Ireland, contest. At the second 
nominating convention, held on Wednesday, 
Mr. Parnell presiding, Mr. O’Ryan, who was 
nominated for member of Parliament several 
weeks ago, withdrew, and Mr. O'Conner, Mr. 
Parnell’s candidate, who was rejected at the 
first convention, was unanimously chosen as 
the Parliamentary candidate. 

Mr. Parnell addressed a meeting at Tippe- 
rary on Thursday. He promised the farm- 
ers the full fruits of their toil, and a much 
larger reduction than the pretended fair rents 
of the land court, which meant bankruptcy, 
would give them. Landlordism would soon 
disappear when really fair rents were obtained. 
He looked forward to the extension of the La- 
borers’ Act to give laborers a share in their na- 
tional heritage, and advised the tenant farmers, 
in justice to the laborers, to avoid coercion. It 
was impossible, he declared, for home rule to 
be long delayed. 

It is ofticially announced in London that a 
messenger arrived at Khartum on December 
27, bearing a letter from General Wolseley to 
General Gorgon. He left Khartum on the 
28th, but was captured and beaten. The pa- 
pers intrusted to him by General Gordon were 
taken from him, with the exception of a small 
note, which was sewed in lis clothes, and 
which said that General Gordon and the gar- 
rison were in good health and spirits, and that 
steamers were bringing cattle and grain from 
the North. Gordon attacks the rebels on every 
possible occasion. The messenger returned to 
Korti on foot, arriving on Sunday. 

Lord Charles Beresford’s naval brigade ar- 
rived at Kortion Wednesday. They made the 
journey up the Nile from Sarrass in twenty- 
seven days. They are in good health and 
spirits. ‘lhey will accompany the expedition 
across the desert, and on their arrival at Me- 
tamneh will man General Gordon’s steamers. 
Stores of provisions are being sent daily to 
Gakdul, where a depot is being formed. Gene- 
ral Wolseley telegraphed from Korti, January 
7, 4:10 p. M.: ‘‘A strong convoy is leaving 
camp for Gakdul. General Stewart will take 
another to-morrow for Metamneh, which we 
expect to occupy by the 15th instant. If a 
steamer is found there, we shall communicate 
with General Gordon without delay.” The 
Black Watch Regiment started from Korti for 
Meraweh on Thursday. A messenger wholeft 
Gakdul on Sunday reached Korti on Friday 
with despatches for Lord Wolseley. He fell in 
with some armed natives at some wells on the 
way, who treated him in a friendly manner 
and gave him correct directions as to the way, 
his guide having proved false. The messenger 
reports that the country for eighty miles out 
from Korti is open, but beyond that point is 
dangerous from the caravans of the Mahdi. 


General Lord Wolseley telegraphed the Prince 
of Wales on Friday that he would reach Khar- 
tum by January 24. He telegraphed the Gov- 
ernment advising it immediately to despatch 
3,000 picked ~ ¥ to Suakim to operate against 
Osman Digna and open the Berber route. He 
recommended that General Graves be placed in 
command of the troops to go to Suakim, and 
asked that another battalion be sent to re:nforce 
the Nile expedition. It is surmised that he ex- 
pects heavy fighting »fter Khartum has been 
relieved. A detachment of General Gordon's 
troops is at Shendy. 





All the members of the Egyptian Debt Com- 
mission at Cairo, with the exception of the 
English delegate, have signed a statement to 
the effect that the financial proposals of Earl 
Granville are unacceptable. It is understood 
that France desires the Powers to make a si- 
multaneous answer to England's proposals for 
the settlement of the Egyptian question. 
Active negotiations are in progress between 
Germany, Austria, Russia, and France with 
the view of despatching an identical note in 
answer to the proposals. Italy has not been 
asked to join in the negotiations. 


Protocol 39 was distributed among the dele- 
ee of the Congo Conference at Berlin on 
Vednesday. It provides that any Power an- 


nexing territory in the Congo country shall 


Commander Knorr, of the German squadron 
on the coast of West Africa, telegraphed on 
Friday that the corvettes Olga and Bismarck 
had suppressed the revolt among the negroes 
in Cameroons. Several chiefs and a number 
of natives were killed or captured, and many 
villages were destroyed. 


The Madagascar Committee of the French 


| Chamber of Deputies has prepared a report ad 


notify the other Powers taking part in the | 


Conference of the fact, in order that they may 


own claims to the territory annexed. Any 
Power establishing such protectorate must agree 
to maintain peace in respect to the rights of 
nations as to commerce and transit. 


Ata meeting of the Conference on Wednes- 
day the decision of the Committee on the 
slavery Guestion, binding the Powers to adopt 
all possible means to prevent slave traffic in the 
Congo territory, was unanimously adopted. 
During the sitting of the Conference on Thurs- 
day Mr. Kasson repeatedly expressed the de- 
sire of America that the rights of the abo- 
rigines should be respected. 


The London Post's Berlin despatch on Wed- 
nesday said the activity in the Congo Confer- 
ence of the American delegates, Minister Kas 


son and General Sanford, seemed to indicate a | 


wish to make clear that America will in the 
future be more concerned in European inte- 
rests than has been the case heretofore. 

It was reported from Berlin on Friday that 
General Sanford ridiculed the resolution otlered 
in the United States Congress regarding the 


American representation in the Congo Con- | 


ference. 
gotiations of France with the African Interna- 
tional Association would soon be completed. 
The Berlin National Gazette said on Friday 


He expressed confidence that the ne- | 


that the American delegates to the Congo Con- | 


ference explicitly disavowed any intention on 
the part of the United States to be responsible 
for the execution of the resolutions of the Con- 


ference on account of having taken part in its | 


deliberations. 


The framework of the new Congo State 
Constitution is based upon the principles of 
English colonial administration, there being a 
Governor, entitled Chef d@Evat, three Deputy 
Governors, and a full number of officials in the 
various districts. Brussels will be the head- 
quarters of the Government. King Leopold, 
of Belgium, has already expended $5,000,000 


in forwarding the work of the African Inter- | 


national Association, and he still adheres to his 
promise to bestow upon it a yearly endowment 
of $200,000. 


The German Reichstag reassembled 
Thursday. During a debate Prince Bismarck 


verse to the extension of offensive operations in 
Madagascar. It recommends that the operations 
be limited to a maintenance of the posts already 
occupied. 


The Paris Erénement on Wednesday publish 
ed an interview with General Campenon, late 
Minister of War. General Campenon says 
Prince Bismarck is luring M. Ferry on to un 
foreseen difficulties. He has already embroil 


: : | ed France with Italy and Spain, and now with 
recognize the protectorate or advance their | ' Italy and 85 pay 


England. France ought to conserve her ener 
gies for a struggle in Europe, and not. be 
wasting them on colonization schemes. The 
present contest with China is likely to be far 
more formidable than that of 1860, M. Fer 
ry’s policy General Campenon pronounced 
** deceptive, and totally opposed to that pursued 
by Gambetta.” 


General Lewal, French Minister of War, 
has unfolded his plans for the French opera 
tions in Tonquin. Reinforcements will start 


for that country at the beginning of February 
General Lewal has fixed the number at 6,400 
which will make a total effective force of 
31,500 men, not including the 4,000 men in the 
Formosa expedition. The A! gare savs that the 
Government is convinced that the campaign 
must go further than operations in Tonquin, 
and that it intends to occupy Canton. Ad 
miral Courbet has been ordered to occupy 
Tamsui before February, and, after carrisoning 
Kelung and Tamsui, to raise the blockade of 


Formosa, General Britre Delisle telegraphed 
from Tonquin on Sunday announcing the ar 
rival of 3,200 reinforcements in the best of 
health and spirits, and = stating that he is 
ready to march on Langson 

The French Government received news on 


Monday of a revolution in Cambodia headed 
by a brother of the King. Chinese emissarics 
fomented the trouble. Late despatches on Tucs- 
day announced that quict had been restored. 


The business of exporting art products from 
France to America has sutfered greatly from 
the American duty on pictures and other art 
creations. The American Consulate at Paris 
has just been compiling the statistics of the art 
exportation from France to the United States 
during the past three years. In 1882 the ex- 
ports were of the value of $1,800,000; in 1883, 
$1,200,000, and in 1884 only $600,000 


The trial of Mme. Clovis-Hugues for the 
murder of her traducer, M. Morin, a private 
detective, took place in Paris on Thursday. 


| The court-room was crowded, and many emi 
| nent and notorious persons were present. Mme. 
| Clovis-Hugues displayed great nerve during 


on | 


the trial, and calmly admitied that the murder 


| was premeditated, but dramatically narrated 


said that the new tariff had resulted in a better | 


condition of the people generally. He said 
that certain classes of poor rative labor needed 
further protection, and that small proprietors 
emigrated because they were unable to profit 
by their labors. He proposed to alleviate their 
burdens by raising the duties on corn. This 


| Morin 


view of the matter, he said, was shared by the | 
farmers ; Germany was a nation of farmers and | 


required duties on corn. On Friday Bismarck 
met with another rebuff. The Budget Com- 
mittee moved that the proposed credit of 150,- 
QO marks for African colonization be reduced 
by one-third. Prince Bismarck opposed the 
motion, and urged prompt action in regard to 
the colonization project of the Government in 
order to anticipate the other Powers. A mo- 
tion to refer the credit back to the Budget Com- 
mittee was adopted by a vote of 135 to 128, al- 
though both Prince Bismarck and the Minister 


| of the Interior strongly opposed this action. 


the insults she had been subjected to by M. 
The plaintiffs denied that M. Morin 
wrote the insulting post-cards. The jury, which 
was divided, returned a verdict acquittuing Mme. 
Clovis-Hugues of murder, but awarding $400 
damages to M. Morin’s father, Mme. Clovis- 
Hugues to pay the costs of the trial. The ver- 
dict was received with applause. 


Fresh earthquake shocks were felt in the 


| Province of Malaga, Spain, on Saturday. King 





Alfonso has started on a tour of the afflicted 
districts. This has allayed the panic and add- 
ed much to the King’s popularity. 


The proposed expedition by Professor Nor 
densk jéld to the South Pole has been postponed 
until 1887. 

It is reported that China and Japan have 
agreed to submit the Corean question to the 
mediation of the representatives of England, 


Germany, and America. 


* 
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THE DEMOCRATS AND SILVER 


COINAGE. 


THE 


Tue responsibility for the purchase and coinage 
of two millions of silver dollars per month 
from this time forward will rest upon the 
Democratic party. Whatever mischief it may 
bring upon the business of the country, what- 
ever embarrassment it may entail upon the in- 
coming Administration, the Democrats in Con- 
gress will be answerable for. They have suf- 
ficient votes in- both houses to suspend the 
coinage. The Republicans dare not oppose such 
ameasure. Except the Senators from Colorado 
and Nevada, no opposition need be looked for 
on that side of the House. If any other op- 
position should be met, it would have to reckon 
with all the great commercial interests of the 
country. These interests are mainly Republi- 
can in their political attachments, and they will 
not fail to visit with their indignation any 
Senator or Representative who shall stand in 
the way of a remedial measure which, in 
the belief of the great body of business 
men, is absolutely necessary to a restoration of 
confidence and a return of prosperity. It is 
only a few months since the commercial com- 
munity was agitated by the apprehension of a 
gold crisis. The Treasury Department, alarm- 
ed by the running down of its gold balance, 
had asked the Clearing-house Committee what 
action it would take if silver were tendered in 
the settlement of the Government balances. 
The answer was returned (unofficially) that the 
banks would loyally acquiesce in whatever the 
Government should. deem needful. The crisis 
passed away, however, and the situation re- 
mains as before, with only the difference that 
there are eight or ten millions more of silver 
dollars on hand than there were then, and that 
the present Administration will pull through, 
leaving the crisis, with allthat it implies, to the 
Democratic party. 

The economic reasons for discontinuing the 
silver coinage have no effect upon Mr. Bland 
and his followers, because, if the worst should 
happen which anybody can picture or imagine, 
it would be the very thing which they want to 
bring about. They are not bi-metallists at all. 
Their ears are closed to the arguments of the 
bi-metallists both at home and abroad as tightly 
as against those of the ‘ gold bugs.” What 
they want is the poorest money attainable. 
This happens to be silver; consequently they 
are silver mono-metallists. If anything less 
valuable could be found which public opinion 
would tolerate, they would be for that as 
against either silveror gold. When so resolute 
a bi-metallist as Judge Buckner urges the 
necessity of a suspension of the coinage 
in order to pave the way for another In- 
ternational Conference, they oppose him 
with a motion to remove the existing limita- 
tions upon silver coinage. An international 
agreement is exactly what they do not want, 
for if it should have the effect which the bi- 
metallists claim, it would defeat their main 
purpose, to depreciate the money standard of 
the country. 

But the Democratic party cannot avoid the 
political consequences of a money crisis com- 
ing within President Cleveland’s term of 
office. Nor can they escape the financial em- 
barrassments involved in the expenditure of 





$2,000,000 per month for useless ingots to be 
buried in the vaults of the Treasury. When the 
crisis comes, as it will come, it will be noanswer 
to say that the way for it was prepared before 
hand, that the explosive material was collected 
during the years of Republican rule. The 
public will not draw fine distinctions. They 
will hold the party which shall be in power at 
the time responsible for the mischief. Even if 
they should take pains to weigh judicially the 
responsibility, they would find that the Demo- 
cratic party has furnished the larger share of 
the votes which have fastened the silver misery 
upon the country and refused any measure of 
relief, 

But this is notthe whole of the trouble. The 
estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury forthe 
coming fiscal year show asurplus of only $6,000, - 
000 over the regular expenses of the Government 
and the sinking fund,as against a surplus of $57,- 
000,000 the past year. If the revenue continues 
to fall off as rapidly as it has fallen off during 
the past four months, Mr. Cleveland’s Secre- 
tary of the Treasury will have a deficit staring 
him in the face before he gets fairly settled in 
his office; and instead of announcing to the 
country in his monthly bulletins a decrease 
of the public debt, he will be forced to acknow- 
ledge an increase. Here again the public will 
fail to make careful distinctions. The Re- 
publicans could have no more trenchant and 
cutting argument for the next campaign than a 
comparison in the matter of debt-paying be- 
tween Democratic and Republican rule. In 
the face of such a contrast and of the politi- 
cal consequences which it entails, every dollar 
which can be saved ought to be saved; and of 
all the opportunities for economy nothing is 
half so inviting as economy in the purchase of 
silver bullion. Twenty-four millions per an- 
num is its exact measure, and now is the time 
to apply it. Twelve months hence may be— 
in all human probability will be—too late. 








THE OUTLOOK FOR TARIFF REFORM. 


ALTHOUGH the tariff question did not consti- 
tute as prominent a feature in the recent Presi- 
dential campaign as Mr. Blaine and his friends 
desired to have it, it did, nevertheless, enter 
into the canvass toa considerable extent; and 
as the results which followed may fairly be re- 
garded as affording some indication of what 
would have happened had it constituted the 
main issue between the two great parties and 
been everywhere intelligently discussed—both 
which contingencies are likely to occur in the 
not distant future—it will be interesting 
and profitable to look about and see what these 
results really were. 

In the first place, the protectionists may cer- 
tainly claim credit for having carried Pennsy]- 
vania (the home of Mr. Randall) on this issue, 
by a greatly increased majority—an achieve- 
meut, however, very closely akin to the taking 
of Holland by the Dutch. Then, one of the 
most distinguished free-trade leaders — Mr. 
Frank Hurd—failed to obtain a retlection in 
Ohio; but it is now well understood that, al- 
though Mr. Hurd’s outspoken antagonism to the 
protective policy occasioned much opposition, 
this would not have defeated him had it not 
been for other and wholly local and personal 
causes. In Louisiana, also, one or two Demo- 





crats failed to obtain renominations because 
they were believed to be not sufficiently iden- 
tified with protection to the sugar interests; but 
other Democrats were chosen in their places. 
And this is all, we think, that the protectionists 
van fairly claim in the way of gain as the re 
sult of the recent Presidential canvass. 

On the other side, the first item is that Mr. 
Blaine, the advocate of excessive duties, was de- 
feated in spite of his attempt to represent protec- 
tion as the one thing necessary to national pros- 
perity, and his opponent, who, if he may not be 
classed as a free-trader, is certainly not known 
to be a protectionist, was elected. The second 
item is the reélection of Mr. Morrison. Extra- 
ordinary efforts were made to defeat him. Pig- 
iron contributed liberally to this end. The Re- 
publican National Committee flooded his district 
with the speeches of Democratic Congressmen 
who favored protection and opposed the ‘‘ Mor- 
ison bill”—as those of Eaton and Ferrell 
—while the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a Demo- 
cratic newspaper which circulates largely in 
Morrison’s district, gave its support to the Re- 
publican high-tariff candidate. Mr. Morrison 
was, however, retlected by a larger majority 
than ever; and, as he made tariff reform the 
main issue of his canvass, it is not a little sig- 
nificant ‘that the Democratic gain in his dis- 
trict, as compared with the vote of 1880, was 
greater than in any other district in ]linois. 

The next most notable matter was the result 
in Indiana, and especially in the Indianapolis 
District. In the latter there is a strong revenue- 
reform organization; and through its influence 
the Democratic Congressional nomination was 
given to Mr. W. D. Bynum, a leading lawyer 
of Indianapolis, and as uncompromising an 
opponent of protection as Frank Hurd him- 
self. Asa consequence the tariff was intelli- 
gently discussed, and Mr. Bynum was elected 
by over 1,500 majority, in a district which gave 
Garfield 2,400 in 1880 and elected Peele, Repub- 
lican protectionist, in 1882. A like policy of 
bringing the tariff to the front was also followed 
throughout the State. Governor Hendricks took 
the aggressive, and he did not waver at any time. 
Blaine entered the State and attempted to make 
headway by vigorously preaching the beauties 
and benefits of high protection, and very curi- 
ously his path was everywhere marked by Demo- 
cratic gains. Thus, for example, he speke at 
South Bend, a manufacturing centre, and the 
Democrats here gained 500 over the vote of 
1880; at Fort Wayne, another manufacturing 
place, and they gained 1,500; at Terre Haute, 
800; at Logansport, 400; at Lafayette, 300, 
while at Evansville, a hitherto Republican 
Gibraltar, the result of his efforts was that 
Cleveland carried the county by a handsome 
majority. Blaine very significantly avoided Jef- 
fersonville and New Albany—the latter the seat 
of the De Paw Glass Works—for there the 
principal establishments were idle, and he 
could not well talk of the happy condition of 
the laboring man under the protective policy. 
In Iowa, where revenue reform has been steadi- 
ly preached during recent years, a plurality for 
Garfield in 1880 of 78,059, with no anti-protec- 
tion Congressmen, was changed to 19,801 Re- 
publican plurality. Although this result was 


largely due to the temperance issue, four reve- 
nue-reform Congressmen were elected in 1884 ; 
and in two districts anti-protection candidates 
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were only defeated by personal considerations, 
and barely defeated at that. Of seven Iowa 
Congressmen who voted against the Morrison 
bill, but four were retlected. Michigan returned 
seven Democratic Congressmen (out of eleven) 
pledged to work for tariff reform, and de- 
feated Roswell G. Horr, whose district has a 
heavy Republican majority, but who failcd to 
recognize as serious the desire of his constitu- 
ents for an abatement of tariff taxation. His 
Democratic opponent fought him and beat him 
squarely on the issue of revenue reform, and 
won the election by over fifteen hundred ma- 
jority. In the Detroit district, Maybury, who 
sustained the Morrison bill, was retlected by 
over 5,000 majority. 

It is also worthy of note that the only four 
Republican members from Minnesota who 
voted against striking out the enacting clause 
of the Morrison bill—Messrs. Nelson, Strait, 
Wakefield, and White—were all reélected by 
pronounced majorities, and yet the State they 
represent, with only five Congressional dis- 
tricts, gave Blaine and Logan nearly twice the 
majority received by them in Iowa, with eleven 
Congressional districts. 

In Ohio, Mr. Converse, who, with Randall, 
led the opposition to the Morrison bill in the 
House, and who especially championed the 
cause of the distressed wool-growers of his 
State, failed to obtain a renomination; while 
his successor, Mr. Outhwait, who made an 
anti-protection contest, won his election by a 
majority of 500 more than Converse received 
two years ago, when the Democrats carried Ohio 
by 19,000. 

In the Atlanta district of Georgia, where 
Mr. Randall had an enthusiastic reception 
some time since, Mr. Hammond, who voted 
for Carlisle and for the Morrison bill, beat his 
competitor for the nomination, although he 
had all the influential newspapers of his dis- 
trict against him; and also won his election. In 
the Sixth District of Massachusetts, which in- 
cludes the well-known manufacturing towns of 
Lynn, Malden, Medford, Stoneham, Wake- 
field, and Reading, Mr. Cabot Lodge, Chair- 
man of the Republican State Committee, and a 
man of high character and qualifications, after 
swallowing the nomination of Mr. Blaine, which 
he had vigorously opposed in the Chicago Con- 
vention, obtained the Republican Congressional 
nomination. His opponent was Mr. Lovering, a 
member of the present Congress, and as the 
weak point in the case of the latter was assumed 


| 
| 





to be his support of the Morrison bill, Mr. Lodge | 


forced the fighting on the tariff issue, and went 
back on his former well-recognized position and 
sympathies on this matter with as little hesita- 
tion as he did on his ante-Convention ideas about 
Mr. Blaine. The result was, that Mr. Lodge 
found that the Massachusetts workmen could no 
longer be humbugged with protection argu- 
ments, and preferred that Mr. Lovering should 
continue to serve them as representative, and 
continue to favor tariff reductions. In Connecti- 
cut, the protectionist Democrats muzzled Profes- 
sor Sumner and Mr. 8S. B. Sargent in great part, 
and Mr. Wells to such an extent as they could, 
for fear that Mr. Eaton would be defeated in the 
Hartford district. The result was that Mr. 
Eaton lost his election. If Mr. Wells had been 
cordially supported, Governor Waller would 
probably have been elected, and the State 


| 
| copyright here only when their 


carried for Cleveland by a much larger majo- 
rity, for there was no town in which Mr. 
Wells spoke in which the Democrats did not 
gain very considerably. Finally, the Republi 
cans worked the protection theory in New 
Jersey, New York, and Connecticut, to the full 
est extent, and confidently expected to rally the 
masses to their cause as effectually as they did in 
the last weeks of the Gartield campaign. The 
workshops and factories in all these States 
were deluged with cards, showing how much 


more could be earned under high than 
low tariffs, and with gorgeous chromos 
exhibiting the interiors of laboring men’s 


houses shielded by the tariff, where the inmates 
were feasting sumptuously on roast turkey, and, 
in juxtaposition, the interiors of free-trade 
houses, where turnips and dry crackers were 
the ‘‘chief of theirdiet.” But it was of no use. 
The people had come to see that high tariff is 
only another name for high taxation, and to re 
alize, through hard experience, that only a few 
can get rich out of it, and that the many 
are necessarily impoverished by it. And the 
testimony is concurrent, from all parts of the 
country, that no speakers were received with 
more interest by the masses, or listened to more 
attentively, than those who were able to pre 
sent intelligenthy the cause of freer trade and 
tariff reform. 


THE COPYRIGHT AGITATION 
SENATOR Haw _ey, of Connecticut, introduced 
in the Senate on Tuesday week an international 
copyright bill, the passage of which is favored 
by the American Copyright League. 
visions are as follows : 


Its pre 


1. The citizens of foreign States and countries 
of which the laws,treaties, or conventions confer, 
or shall hereafter confer, upon citizens of the 
United States rights of copyright equal to those 
accorded to their own citizens, shall have in the 
United States rights of copyright equal to those 
enjoyed by citizens of the United States. 

2. This Act shall not apply to any book or 
other subject of copyright published before the 
date hereof. 

3. The laws now in force in regard to copy 
right shall be applicable to the copyright hereby 
created, except so far as the said laws are herein- 
after amended or repealed. 

4. Section 4971 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States is hereby repealed. Section 44 is 
amended by striking out the words “and a citi- 
zen of the United States or resident therein.” 
Section 4967 is amended by striking out the words 
“if such author or proprietor is a citizen of the 
United States or resident therein.” 

5. The proclamation of the President of the 
United States that such equality of rights exists 
in any country shall be conclusive proof of such 
equality. : 


It will be seen that this bill gives foreigners 
government 
jurisdiction. 
rather more 
than we give, for the copyright laws of most 


gives us copyright in its own 


Under its provisions we shall get 


foreign countries are more 
from t 
different countries, and is no objection to the 


liberal than ours; 


but this arises he different policies of 
bill, which abolishes the distinction between 
citizens and foreigners, and gi 
American and English 

country precisely equal ri 


ves, for instance, 
authors in either 
ghits 

The object to be accomplished by this mea- 
sure is precisely the same as that of the Dor- 
sheimer bill of last vear. It is a more concise 
bill, and will no doubt have the support of all 
those who are in favor of international copy- 


right. There is, we understand, no antagonism 


— 


between the two measures, but as action in the 
House this winter seems out of the question 


and as the present House passes out of exist 


ence in a few weeks, the bill has been intro 
duced into the Senate, whose existence is con 
| tinuous, to expedite matters, and not to 
| have to begin the work of agitation entirely 


| made great strides in 


anew next winter 

Public opinion has within the past four vears 
favor of an author's in 
The 
his annual message this vear, commended the 
subject tothe attention of Congress, 
Judiciary Committee of the House 
through Mr. 


> } ¢ 
} resident in 


ternational copyright bill 
inal the 
reported a 
Dorsheimer, that 


vear ago, the 


justice of such a bill was too manifest t 
make it necessary to enter into any discus 
sion, and urged the passage of a measur 


which would ‘‘ remove the just reproach which 


Amer 


Many people SUP) Prise 


has so long rested upon 
practice.” 
governments foster piracy of American works 


ican law and 


that foreign 


just as our laws encourage the 


eign authors ; but this is at 





England, foreigners may secure copyright if 
they are within the tish dominiot 
time of publication; and a general law 


| the subject authorizes the Queen at anv time 


| to direct, 
| authors 


by Order in Coun 


) titles? aco) 
shall be entitled to English copy 


| rights when the country of which the for 
eign author is a citizen has granted recipro 
| cal rights. Neither France ner Italy makes 
any distinction between foreigners and patives 
| and Spain gives foreigners copyright privileges 
for the same time accorded the their own 





country It may thus fairly be said that the 


general policy of civilized 


x 
/ 

Z 

r 


faster literature without regard to nationality 


} ) 
l nited States alone 


while it is reserved for the 


to foster the trade of Piracy at the expense « f 
literature 
Germany has a copyright law which pr 


tects the foreign author on condition that 
work shall be published by a house having its 
this seems 
lied the 
he Copy 
il at 


system to copy 


place of business in Germany, but 


to be the only State which has apy 


rinciple in 
the 


protective | 
right Leam 


tempt to apply the protect 


this way 


le takes ground th any 
ive 
rights between this and fore 


break down, 1 


ign countries will 


wecnuse in the case of the coun 
try with which (on account of the identity of 
language) most need to establish copyright 
and break up piracy-—that is, England—the 


provisions of her international 


we 
] iw rec ognize 
only author's rights, and the condition of pub 
lication or manufacture in this country would 


destri 'v the re ipre “ ity and yustice of the 
scheme 
Most of the publishe rs—to judge by their 


support of the Dorsheimer bill last year—have 
come to the conclusion that the choice lies be- 
tween a simple author’s-copyright bill and a 
continuance of the present unfortunate system, 
which even those most strenuous in their ad 
vocacy of protection to American manufactures 
may well object to. Piracy, of course, operates 
as a discrimination in favor of foreign cheap lite- 
rary labor—cheap because it is not paid for. Sup- 
posing an English and American author to stand, 
| for example, on about the same level, the Eng- 
| lish book can be produced and sold here for a 
sum which represents the cost of publication 
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and a small profit, while the price of the 
American book must also include a royalty for 
the author. Is this protection to American 
literary labor ? 

But it hs. e'ways seemed to us that there was 
no reason here for introducing the question of 
free trade and protection at ali. What the ad- 
vocates of international copyright ask is mere- 
ly the protection of a property right, a right 
of ownership, betereen countries, which is now 
recognized in the domestic law of all coun- 
tries. We do not make it a condition of a 
fore‘gner’s right to own his coat or his hat 
even to sell coats and hats that they 
shall be manufactured in this country. And 
if he has patented coats or hats, or other 
objects, his right in them our law will protect by 
patent here. We provide that if he imports them 
they shall pay duties, and in the same way we 
have a tariff on books and on all the materials 
which enter into the manufacture of books. 
To go to the point of insisting that a foreign 
author shall be robbed of his property unless 
he manufactures it here, is hardly giving that 
encouragement to literature which is among the 
duties imposed by the Constitution on Congress. 


or 


CANDLES. 
Ir is curious that at the very time when we are 
resorting to electricity to light our streets more 
effectively, we should for the interiors of our 
houses be falling back on oil andcandles. We 
hear now and then of some rich man who has 
his house lighted by electricity; but for ordi- 
nary domestic life the social forces all tend, and 
have for some years tended, in the direction of re- 
placing gas by lamp and candle light. Roughly 
speaking, down to the time of the surrender of 
Richmond, we all used gas in our parlors and 
dining-rooms. In that bygone time, gas seemed 
to have driven out oil and candles finally and 
for ever, and a prediction that they would re- 
turn would have seemed like a_ prediction 
that Proadway would become a “dirt road,” 
or that people would cross over Buttermilk 
Channel dry shod, or that we should again take 
to living on the Pattery. Gas was a peculiarly 
American light in its social aspect; we were a 
go-ahead people and liked light and plenty of 
it, and although we knew that candles were still 
burnt in England, we felt that it was merely be- 
cause the English were pot emancipated from 
the prejudices of the past and the slavery of 
inherited custom. 

The reason now generally given by society for 
going back to oil is that it is ‘‘so much cheap- 
er,” but there is good ground for believing that 
this is merely a specious pretext, because it 
clearly will not explain the contemporancous 
reintroduction of candles. Candles are dear 
and hard to get good, and any family which 
habitually dines by candle-light will, we venture 
to say, at the end of the year find, at least, 
that the saving produced by the use 
of the large umbrella and other lamps in 
the parlor, is counterbalanced by the loss on 
candles in the dining-room. We do not 
wish to weary the reader with statistics on a 
matter which accurate estimates are so diffi- 
cult to get, but expert housekeepers who 
have studied the question, and tried all kinds 
of illumination, are just those who laugh most 
sardonically when they hear of a reduction of 
expenses effected by means of oil and candles, 





Besides this, the class which alleges economy 
as its reason is notoriously not an economical 
class. The great bulk of Americans still 
use gas; it is the lavish classes, the fashion- 
able set—in a word, the families which consti- 
tute what is known as ‘‘society ”"—who are re- 
sponsible for the change. In the ordinary Amer- 
ican home gas still reigns supreme; people save 
money, not by using gas, candles, and oil, but 
by using less gas. 

The real reasons which led to the change are 


closely connected with the causes that have led | 


to the abolition of New Year's day, the decline 
of the bouquet nuisance, the disappearance of 
the once universal custom of ‘‘ introducing,” 
the introduction of a quict style of dressing 
in public, and many another curious social 
change, each one of which is in itself insigni- 
ficant, but all of which taken together make 
American society so strikingly different now. 
adays from what it was, and was be- 
coming, a few years ago. Fashion, a genera- 
tion ago, seemed mainly bent on exaggerating 
what was vulgar; now its chief object seems 
to be to avoid what has become vulgarized by 
a too general adoption. Considering in what 
sort of a direction we were going a generation 
ago, the new departure is not a bad one, and it 
has been greatly reinforced, and perhaps, in 
fact, greatly caused, by the Anglomania which 
has got such a remarkable hold upon socicty. 
The English idea that gas is vulgar has ac- 
cordingly found a home in New York, and it 
may be regarded as an accomplished fact that 
it is, for social purposes, on the wane. 

Against this, as social reformers, we have 
not one word to say. Candle-light is very 
becoming to women, and the associations 
connected with it are all pleasant. No re- 
ligious prejudices against it exist in this 
country. It is impossible to imagine any 
condition of socicty in which it will ever 
become vulgarized by too general use. We 
need have no dread, for instance, that it will 
ever become popular in the kitchen, or that even 
the strictest cooks will shrink from accept- 
ing situations in families which have gas in 
that part of the house. The great safeguard in 
this direction is the amount of care and at- 
tention which all substitutes for gas require. 
The tradition has been handed down to us that 
our ancestors occupied a great deal of their 
time in snuffing candles ; but this duty is now 
replaced by the care of the peculiar cover, col- 
lar, or top, without which no modern candle is 
complete. The object of this being to protect 
the exes from the direct rays of the light, it is 
necessary that it shouid be kept in position 
from the time dinner begins until it is over. 
But as wax, spermaccti, composite, or what- 
ever the substance is of which candles are 
made, melts under the influence of heat, the 
angle of this object tends continually to 
alter, and a large part of the time of the guest 
or the host or his servants must be taken up 


in managing it, especially as, if the top | 
No mechani- | 


tilts over too far, it takes fire. 
cal device seems yet to have been invented 
which wholly gets over this difficulty, and, 
therefore, we may confidently say that candles 
will never become popular witi persons of 
small incomes, who are hard-worked during 





With regard to oil, some of our most experienc- 
ed inventors are now at work on lamp-wicks; 
and the danger that threatened society from the 
**duplex burner,” which seemed at one time 
likely to become dangerously common, promises 
to disappear. A wick has been invented which, 
we understand, is absolutely certain at the end 
of an hour, unless unremitting vigilance is ex- 
ercised, to either exhaust the oil, smoke the 
chimney, break it, or go out. It has only thus 
far been introduced in a few houses; but it 
will obviously prove much more popular than 
the old wick, which any one could manage. 
For some time, at any rate, so far as illumina- 
tion is concerned, society may be able to look 
forward to a secure future. 








MEMORY. 


Mr. HvxXLey, commenting on a singular letter of 
David Hume, written at sixteen, says: ‘‘ Though 
few thoughtful, lonely, studious boys of sixteen 
give vent to their thoughts in such stately periods, 
it is probable that the brooding over an ideal is 
commoner at this age than fathers and mothers, 
busy with the cares of practical life, are apt to 
imagine.” If, instead of ‘‘imagine,” he had said 
remember, it would have allied the truth he was 
uttering with many other truths not more clearly 
nor more often recognized than this. It would 
be well, perhaps, if the despicable weakness of 
remembrance and admirable powers of forget- 
ting, which are an essential part of human na- 
ture, were more taken into account by us than 
they are, for they connect themselves both with 
blessings and with curses. Forgetfulness, usually 
thought of as one of the minor vices,is sometimes 
one of the highest virtues; while in some rela- 
tions it may have as tragic effects as sinfulness, 
in other relations it may be a sign of supreme 
strength. It is often only by forgetting the 
things that are behind that we can press on to 
the things that are before. It has been excellently 
said by Balzac, ‘To forget is the great secret of 
strong and creative existences. Feeble 
natures live in thcir sorrows instead of converting 
them into experience: they are saturated with 
them, and they consume themselves by sinking 
back each day into the misfortunes of the past.” 

The doublefacedness of all truth especially be- 
longs to this one that we are considering. It is 
only by forgetting our own sorrows that we be- 
come able to help others directly and personally; 
but it is only by remembering them that we know 
what help to give. And this brings us back to 
Huxley’s remark about fathers and mothers, and 
shows us that this parental dulness is but a part 
of the deplorable forgetting of our own past emo- 
tions, which we give proof of every hour in our 
intercourse with our fellow-creatures. Lack of 
sympathy is at bottom a failure uf memory. 

But to what extent is the faculty of memory 
under our control]? Montaigne, in an accidental 
passage in his defence of Raymond de Sebonde, 
opposes vehemently the belief that we can 
forget at will, that there is a “science de 
Poubli.” He quotes but to dispute Cicero’s coun- 
sel ‘to impress on the memory only the happi- 
ness of the past, and to efface from it the afflic- 
tions we have suffered.” He disputes it on the 
ground that it is both cowardly and ridiculous: 
cowardly, because we should master adversity, 
not escape from it; and mdiculous, because we 
cannot make a choice in what memory presents 
to us, ‘‘since in no way is a thing so vividly im- 
pressed on our minds as by the desire to forget 
it.” When Cicero says, ‘“‘It is in our power to 
bury our misfortunes in a perpetual forgetful-- 


the day, and needa mind free from care at the | ness, and to remember our prosperities,” Mon- 


end of it, 


taigne declares it false; and “this is true,” he 
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says, when Cicero just afterward admits—‘‘I re- 
member what I would not; I cannot forget what 
I would.” 

But Montaigne defends his assertions by no ar- 
guments, and perhaps they are not so secure as 
they seemed tohim. A “science of forgetting” 
is perhaps not impossible, and it may be we can 
learn how to efface from our memory what we 
will. The late Mr. Chauncey Wright, than 
whom there could scarcely be a better guide in 
such investigations, was of the opinion that ‘*For 
the most part we remember what we like [not 
what we “like” to remember, but what we en- 
joy], and are therefore grateful to memory—the 
indulgent, the kind, the illusive painter of the 
past, whose pictures are, on the whole, bright 
day scenes, or, at the worst, tender twilights. I 
say for the most part and on the whole, notwith- 
standing typical instances to the contrary. . . . 
Its black marks are more delible than the white. 
Pleasures last longer than pains in memory, or 
more of them last, because the will practises 
memory in the rehearsal of them.” 

In these last words we grasp the clue which 
carries us through the mazes where Montaigne 
went astray. Even though the desire to forget 
an impression only intensifies the idea of it, the 
will can master memory in the end. Therefore 
must Cicero’s thought be enlarged and modified. 
We must counsel ourselves to will to forget for 
our own sakes, to will to remember for the sakes 
of others, It is suicide to remember, it is cruelty 
to forget. 





LORD RIPON’S VICEROYALTY, AND ENG- 
LISH RULE IN INDIA. 


Lonpon, December 29, 


THE departure from India of Lord Ripon, the 
Viceroy who has governed it since the present 
Ministry entered power in 1880, is an event of 
more than merely formal intere:t; for while it is 
regarded with satisfaction by the Anglo-Indian 
community of Calcutta, which disliked and 
feared his policy, it hes led to an unprecedented 
series of demonstrations on the part of the native 
population, who regarded him as their friend and 
advocate. Even in England, where Indian af- 
fairs rarely stir much interest, people have been 
set thinking about the peculiar and delicate posi- 
tion of our sovereignty over that country by 
this remarkable display of native feeling, and its 
contrast to the sentiments of the British resi- 
dents. 

Lord Ripon is not a statesman of the first or- 
der. 
men, and his sudden conversion to the Roman 


Catholic Church disparaged his judgment in the | 
He was liked in England by his | 


eyes of many. 
colleagues, not disliked by the public, which 
really knew very little about him. accepted as 
one of those respectable and useful administrators 
of the second rank who, under our system, get of- 
fice the first time because something is expected 
from them, and get it on the second and all suc- 
cessive occasions merely because they have had 
it before. When Mr. Gladstone appointed him 
Viceroy, the ultra-Protestants, especially among 
the English Evangelicals and in the Scottish Free 
Church, raised a cry of horror, because, fcrsooth, 
he was a Roman Catholic; but the ridicule with 
which their horror was received showed how little 
power religious prejudice now has against a 
public man. 

Lord Ripon’s conduct as Viceroy, so fer as 
here in England one can judge of it, has been 
marked throughout by carnestness and a sincere 
wish to benefit the people of India. His inten- 
tions have been excellent, and they do not seem to 
have been tinged by vain-glory or the desire for 





shown some want of foresight and prudence. He 
miscalculated the temper of the English commu 
nity in Bengal when he introduced the Criminal 
Jurisdiction Bill, which their opposition forced 
him, after a long and angry agitation, to with 
draw. He was over-hasty for reforms when he 
made that bill follow so quickly on the measure 
for extending and developing local self-govern 
ment in India—a change not only large in itse 
but important as necessarily foreshadowing a 
further committal of power to the hands of 
bodies mainly composed of natives. Toward the 
end of his Viceroyalty he started a third and not 
less serious measure of change, the Bengal Rent 
Bill, which has excited the hostility of the Ze- 
mindars or landlords (if one may cal! them so) of 
Bengal, and may cause further trouble before it 
becomes law. He may have been right, and 
most of us here in England think he was right in 
all these projects; but it was a bold thing to 
crowd them into the space of four years. With 
less haste there might have been more speed. His 


if 
aay 


local 


| educational policy, of which less has been heard 


| 





Nobody ever regarded him as a leaderof | 


in England than of these controversial matters, 
seems to have been enlightened, 
course, marked by the same desire to benefit and 
advance the native population. 

It is the warmth with which he has expressed 
this desire by words and acts, and the reception 
it has found at the hands of the Anglo-Indians 
on the one hand and the native population on the 
other, that makes his Vicerovalty, quict as re 
gards external policy, seem likely to mark 
epoch in the annals of English rule in India 
For the last fifty years, ever since the power of 
the East India Company became consolidated 
and the era of oppression and privat 
began to be forgotten, England has recoznized 
the duty of spending Indian revenues upon India, 
and of using them and all her resources there for 
the purpose of raising the moral and intellectual 
level of the native races, as well as of improving 
their material condition. Upon this point there 
has been no difference of opinion either at bome 
or among the Anglo-Indian administrators of 
the country. Even the Mutiny cid not cheek 
this current of sentiment ; 
tion by the Crown of direct sovereignty 
country, which followed the struggle 
rather quickened the growth of philanthrop 
sentiment and beneficent legislation, for it mad 
the English more sensible of their responsi 
ties. And it was about this time that another 
development of the same disinterested policy tx 
gan to be heard of, viz.: the admission of natives 
to posts in the upper part of the civil service an 
in the judiciary. 
quence of the impulse given to the higher edu- 
cation, and became easier to effect by the al 
tion of the old system of patronage and introduc- 
tion of competitive examination for civil-service 


and was, of 


an 


-enrichment 


indeed, the assum] 





This was a legitimate conse 





appointments. Before long, natives of India 
came to England to enter at the annual compet 
tion, though of course their numbers were small 


. 
compared with those of the English candidates 
Several natives have obtained juiceships ; 
ral have risen to good, although none to the 
highest places in the civil service ; while another 
avenue to public life has been opened in tl 
nicipal councils of some of the Indian 

Lord Ripon's Local Government Bul and Crimi- 
nal Jurisdiction Bill were intended to extend the 
attributions of native bodies and the jurisdiction 
of native magistrates. 

The Anglo-Indian community, when it t 
alarm at these measures, began t 
friends in England to urge upon hom 
the question, how far we mean to go 
rection. Does England really propose to extend 
self-government in any large measure to races 
like those which inhabit India! Does she believe 
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popular applause, On the other hand, he has ‘ that they are now, or can within any assignable 
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period become, fit for it! 


first use to which self-governn be 
turned! W 
. English power, and throw the peninsula back 


that chs 


ould it net be to overturn the edifice 


wos of petty and mutually hostile 


which England substituted her present 


States for 


strong and well-ordered dominion? Is there any 
use in blinking the fact that, as the English won 
India by the sword, so thev must hold it by the 





sword To expect native races,differing from us 
in cust s, ideas, religion, wounded by our 
stant assumptions of social supemority, which the 
meaner sort of EF isplav in the most 
offensive wa 1 for und 
not toseck t t 1 the ble 
o s i ae 7 ! Vv an rst 
ture It mav be quite tr that all 
classes in India, except varlike tainers of 
some native potentat ure better off under Eng 
lish government than thev would be under a 
native govern it, whether Mohammedan o 
Hindu. Life and proj yar secure, the H 
is not suffered tor ‘ t the Moham 
nor tl Moha dan ¢ | s tl hi 
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India.w Ssv athetac ar ren sentimental) 
A singula this was afforded the 
t iv t t ‘ fa Hindu from 
Beng ana ile If the tka igh of Greer- 
wicl ’ vi s of London Mr. Lal 
M { aspeaker of much fluency and 
t i 1 Ww. has been sent to England bv 
A native as ! Calcutta to plead on Eng 
lish platforms for certain legislative and adminis 
trative ces W these natives desire. His 
abl inesses have mad: } popular, and the 
Lideral ** pominating nvention,” if we may 
cali » t Parha itarv district of Green 
wich adopted him by a large majority. As the 





Redistribution B will alter the constituency, 
no one can tell what are his chances of getting 
in; but tl should be run at all is a new and 
significant phenomenon, The Anglo-Indians’ con- 
tempt for natives does nut exist at ali here, and 
their wish t om the natives down finds no 
echo inthe English democracy, which is quite 
capable of passing resolutions in favor of ex- 
ter political rights to its Indian subjects, 
However, the English democracy has so far 
thought very little about India—even less than 
does the House of Commons, in which an Indian 


1 is a rare event and gathers a very thin 
Indian affairs are left almost en- 
Government on the spot and the 


in London, whose policy is 


debat 
attendance: 
tirely to the 
Indian Secretary 
largely influenced by the Council of old Indian 
us which sits to There is no 
likelihood that any sudden step will be taken to 


offi advise Lim. 
a sentimental policy, still less to recede 
from the promises already made. jut among 
the retired Indians who have not joined in the 
attack on Lord Ripon, there are sages who 
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nevertheless hold the situation in India to be one 
of increasing difficulty. They point out that our 
educational system, especially the universities 
founded in India, are raising up a class of persons 
who will have ambitions to be satisfied, and who 
will make leaders for their fellow-subjects. We 
are breaking down caste, and thereby removing 
the greatest barrier which kept each group of the 
Hindu population aloof from the others. The 
rapid extension of the English tongue, which will 
soon be understood by the richer class all over 
India, will supply a means of intercourse be- 
tween different races and parts of the country 
such as has never Railways 
and telegraphs are covering British possessions 
and entering the native States; they, too, will 
contribute to fuse the native races together, and 


been seen before. 


to make more manifest the scantiness of the Eu- 
ropean force that holds an empire peopled by 
two hundred and forty millions, It does not 
foilow that in conferring these benefits on India, 
you really acquire tue friendship and gratitude 
of her people ; may do great things 
for others and be no better liked by them. Nor 
does it follow that even if the intelligent class 
perceive the value of your rule and desire to 
maintain it, they will be able. The position of 
two hundred thousand Europeans (which is about 
our full number in India) among subjects twelve 
hundred times more numerous, can never be a safe 
one. 

These alarms may be well founded, but what 
practical course do they suggest? Certainly not 
the closing of the universities and the stoppage 
of the railways, nor cessation of the promotion 
of natives in the civil service. It is too late to 
any of these things, for even if English 
opinion permitted them, which no persuasion 
could bring it to, it would be deemed a sign of 
fear in India, and would excite legitimate dis- 
content there. We must, therefore, persevere in 
the present path, watching the signs of the times 
as carefully as may be, and avoiding all sec- 
ondary sources of danger. One good forward 
step would be to mollify the minds and mend the 
manners of the Anglo-Indians. The scorn which 
they habitually—and especially, of course, the 
non-official part of them, for the civil service 
has always had a sense of its duties in this re- 
spect—-display toward even the well-born and 
well-educated natives, rankles in the hearts of 
the latter. Many of them now come to England, 
and express astonishment at the courtesy which 
meets them there, the equal footing on which 
they are at once placed. It was the sense that 
Lord Ripon meant well by them, that he repre- 
sented the good intentions of the English people 
and not the haughty exclusiveness of the Anglo- 
Indian community, that be had incurred abuse 
and dislike on their account, that has made his 
departing journey through India a sort of tri- 
umphal progress. Never before has the native 
population expressed its feelings so unanimously, 
so forcibly, or in such marked opposition to the 
European residents. Far off as we are from any- 
thing like Indian nationality, or even from local 
political life among any section of the natives, 
the phenomenon is a remarkable sign of the 
changes that are in progress and the develop- 
ment one may live to see—all the more remark- 
able because they coincide with a great step for- 
ward toward democracy in the ruling country. 

Lord Dufferin, who has taken over the reins of 
government from Lord Ripon, is doubtless well 
known to your readers as the most popular of 
the recent Governors of Canada. His duties in 
India will be far more delicate and difficult than 
those of a mainly ornamental position such as he 
held at Ottawa, but there is no reason to think 
that he will prove unequal to them, for he is be- 
jieved to have plenty of ability under his cour- 
teous manners and graceful eloquence. The An- 


one 


do 


| 





glo-Indians have received him the more gladly 
because they think that his knowledge of Russia 
and her designs, acquired as Ambassador at Pe- 
tersburg and Constantinople, will enable him to 
deal successfully with those Afghan and Central 
Asian questions which form their constant dis- 
quietude. es 


1ce. 


Corresponde 
ITALIAN DISLIKE OF FOREIGNERS. 
To THE EpITOoR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: Your correspondent, ‘8S. K.,” writing 
from Alassio, disputes the conclusion formed by 
many foreigners in Italy, and expressed by Mr. 
James, ‘‘ that Italians at bottom despise strangers 
and regard them as barbarians.” Ido not know 
what facilities for forming a judgment ‘* S. K.” 
may have had, but, from the.experience of ten 
years’ life in various parts of Italy, I am invinci- 
bly of the opinion that said conclusion is abso- 
lutely true. There are exceptions toall rules,but 
not enough to this to invalidate it—the Italian 
has, as a rule,*‘less national pride” but more 
national vanity and contempt of a foreigner 
than any other people in Europe. It is very 
rarely, indeed, that Italians are really and 
unreservedly cordial to any foreigner. They are 
polite and sympathetic in manner as a habit, 
but as a rule detest the strangers who come to 
Italy, and only welcome them for the money 
they spend there. The debauched and effeminate 
sons of the old nobility condescend to ask in mar- 
riage the rich Inglesine and Americane, and, 
when they have got possession of the pecuniary 
advantages arising therefrom, return to their 
Italian liaisons and habits, and the poor fools 
who have sold themselves for a title in a country 
where titles have grown contemptible, find that 
they have made a wreck of life to grasp a mere 
shadow. 

With my experience, I should say to anybody 
thinking of buying property in Italy, Don’t, un- 
less you are willing to be vexed by unequal taxes, 
unjust imposition of all property obligations, with 
no recourse; for the chances are that all these 
will come to you if you are induced to buy an es- 
tate oreven a residence. You have no refuge at 
the tribunals, for a foreigner will scarcely ever 
get a judgment against an Italian, no matter how 
just may be his case.—Yours truly, 

FORESTIERO. 





THE PRESIDENT AS A LEGISLATOR. 
To THE EprTor or THE NATION: 

Srr: In your issue of January 8, speaking of 
the course of the Sun and Tribune in suppressing 
ex-Governor Cleveland’s letter on civil-service 
reform (p. 22), among other things you state that: 
‘*When he [the President] talks about the tariff, 

what he says is hardly more interesting 
than what any other man says. These 
are the things which lie within the domain of 
legislation, and the President does not legislate.” 

Allow me to differ with you, for this reason, 
that, whereas the duties of the President are 
chiefly executive in their character, there are 
times when his action is and must be purely 


legislative. The Constitution requires that every | 
bill, after having passed the Senate and House of | 


Representatives, shall, before becoming a law, 
receive the signature of the President, or, if ve- 
toed, be repassed by a two-thirds vote. When 
the President signs or vetoes a bill he is acting in 
the capacity of a legislator just as much as he 
who votes aye or no on its passage through Con- 
gress. With respect to all bills which are not 
likely to command a two-thirds vote (for in- 
stance, those relating to the tariff), the President 


} 
| not only exercises the functions of a legislator 
in signing or vetoing a measure, but his influ- 
ence as such is equal to that of the difference be- 
tween the two-thirds necessary in case of a veto 
| and the majority by which it had previously 
passed Congress. This being the case, are not 
the President’s views on the tariff ‘‘interesting ” # 
If it is expected of a Presidential candidate 
that he let the people know his views on civil- 
service reform, is it not reasonable to demand 
some intimation as to how he should vote in case 
a tariff bill was presented him for action there- 
on ?—Yours truly, W. E.R. 


New York, January 12, 1885. 





[The President's veto enables him not to 
legislate, but to preveuf legislation. A legis- 
lator says there shall be such and such a law. 
The President, at best, can only say there shall 
be no such law. Of course, under the Consti- 
tution, he plays some part in bringing legisla- 
tion to pass, but not the kind which makes his 
views supremely interesting or instructive. As 
regards the tariff, for instance, what tariff, of 
the many passed, has owed anything whatever 
to Presidential initiative or recommendation ?— 
Ep. Natron. ] 





THE TREASURY WHISKEY 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


CIRCULAR. 


Sir: Please permit me to call your attention 
to the circular issued on January 6 by the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
which, although in its direct bearing of no great 
interest, deserves much more discussion than 


| it generally seems to have received from 
| the press. The circular is published by 
the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette justly 


under the headline: ‘‘ Seven Months’ Extension 
Will be Given to Bonded Whiskey.” The gist 
of the circular is contained in the following sen- 
tence: 

‘* The regulation series No. 7 now are hereby 
amended by striking out the words ‘thirty days’ 
in the condition of the bonds prescribed in arti- 
cles 10 and 11 thereof, and collectors are directed 
to substitute therefor such time, not exceeding 
seven months, as in their opinion may be reason- 
ably required in the process of the exportation, 
etc.” 


The efforts and events which led to the pro- 
mulgation of this order are not without interest. 
In the years 1881 and 1882 the manufacture of 
whiskey, that is, such spirits as require age to 
become fit for consumption, had received such 
encouragement from Congressional legislation and 
| the then prevailing spirit of speculation, that the 
production became much greater than the con- 
sumption of that class of spirits. When the tax of 
ninety cents per gallon became due on these spi- 
rits, everything was tried to induce Congress to 
change the law so as to extend the time during 
which whiskey might remain in the bonded dis- 
tillery warehouses. In the late Congress a law 
to that effect passed the House, but failed in 
the Senate. In the first session of the pre- 
sent Congress the House refused by an 
emphatic majority to extend the bonded pe- 
riod, although no compromise was left untried, 
and every influence which the whiskey trade 
could command was brought to bear upon Con- 
| gress. Congress refused extension in any form 
and under any circumstance. Thus defeated in 
Washington, the whiskey men gave up lobby- 
ing, attended again to their proper affairs, 
and, by exporting the surplus stock as it 
matured in bond, had apparently accommodated 
themselves to what seemed to be the inevitable, 
when, some weeks ago, it became known that 
' three gentlemen from Kentucky were at work in 
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the Treasury Department endeavoring to obtain, 
through a change in the regulations, what Con- 
gress had so unmistakably refused to grant to 
them. 

On December 27th a letter from the Solicitor- 
General, approved by the Attorney-General, was 
telegraphed from Washington, in which certain 
questions, asked by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
are answered. The letter is a curious document 
and the following is the real point : 

* There is, therefore, no statutory reason why 
it [whiskey] may not, for a period reasonably 
{!] required in process of exportation, remain in 
the same custody as before [the distillery 
warehouse] even after three years.” 

On January 3d the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Commissioner of Internal 
listened to arguments of the aforesaid gentlemen 
from Kentucky, who recited a long list of ima- 
ginary hardships to which distillers were sub- 


tevenue 


jected by alleged tyrannical 
the Department. The 
some passages cannot fail to stir the heart of the 


regulations of 
briefs are long, and 


loyal distiller because of the eloquent allusion to 
his constitutional rights; but as I have not been 
able to find anybody acquainted with the subject 
who is not willing to admit that the whole is 
simply a tissue of sophisms, it is difficult to 
understand how it made any impression upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury, while it seems 
almost impossible that the Commissioner, who is 
necessarily familiar with the details of exporta- 
tion, should have been deceived. 

The facts are, that about forty-five days after 
the bonded period of three years has expired, the 
District Collector sends a notice to the distiller 
that unless within ten days the conditions of the 
warehousing bond be satisfied, the Government 
will hold the whiskey for an additional assess- 
ment. This practically sixty 
days more time than the law intends either 
to pay the tax or file the export bond. 
The export (or transportation) bond so far re- 
quired demanded that the spirits should be de- 
livered within thirty days after filing of the bond 
on board the foreign-bound vessel; and from 
sixty days’ to eighteen months’ time was given to 


gives about 


produce the foreign landing certificate, according 
to distance of foreign port of destination. In 
the event of any fair reason for delay, the time 
could under old regulations be prolonged 50 per 
cent. 

184,692 barrels whiskey had been exported 
under the regulations from 1885, when these exports 
began, to December 1, 1884, and I feel safe to say 
that not even a murmur was heard from any- 
body actively engaged in the exportation of these 
whiskeys against any regulation, or against the 
spirit in which the Government met any inno- 
cent deviation from its rules. 
need ever have occurred, nor will any ir- 
regularity be avoided by the new rules. 
There occurred a case where whiskey was shipped 
to a port of export from which no shipping fa- 
cilities to the foreign port of destination could 
be expected, unless provided by theshipper. For 
a reason, satisfactory to the Government, this 
was not provided, and as no suspicion of any 
kind rested against the shipper, the Department 
treated this case leniently, and assisted the ship- 
per in every way; the difficulty was overcome, 
and nobody suffered any hardship. Neverthe- 
less, this very case is cited to show that a change 


No great delay 


was necessary. 

It haseven been the practice of the Depart- 
ment, upon proper application, to accept the 
taxes due on whiskey bonded for export, in 
liquidation of the bond, no matter whether the 
whiskey remained still at the distillery or had al- 
ready reached the port of export. There was a 
great deal of disappointment when Congress re- 
fused to change the law, but nobody has ever com- 


plained about the manner in which the Govern 
ment supervised the export of whiskey 

This new order is simply intended to give 
owners of whiskey nine months more time than 
the law intends to give for either the payment of 
the tax or the exportation in bond; and whether 
the Department will admit the intention or not, 
the effect is just the same, for it will not be diffi 
cult to produce good causes why whiskey, which 
the owner expects never to export, cannot find 
shipping facilities in less than nine months, dur 
ing which time it will be optional with the 
owner to cancel the bond by paying the tax 

Many good reasons were brought forth a sear 
ago for an extension of the bonded period by 


Congress, the proper authority. Some of thes 


are still good, but can anytbing be said in ex 
tenuation of this act of the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, which sets aside the deliberately 
expressed will of Congress? The law savs that 
a bond be given to be further preseribed by th: 
Conmunissioner of Internal Revenue, with the ap 
If thie 
Commissioner holds that it requires, reasonably, 


proval of the Secretary of the Treasury 


nine months to ship from the interior of Kentucky 
to the seaport, why may he not rule that nin 
years is a time reasonably necessary It must 
not be forgotten that, the Secretary having dis 
cretion, all cases where extraordinary delavs had 
to occur have been satisfactorily 
could be so treated in the future. 
Had Congress not voted upon this question of 


treated, and 


extension, were the law in any manner obscure, 
As it is, it 
must be considered an unprovoked usurpation on 


the step would seem less violent 


the part of an executive officer; and as it comes 
with the approval of a Cabinet officer who en 
joys the greatest respect of the best part of our 
business community, the precedent is all th 
more to be deplored by all friends of good 
government, 

You will please pardon me for this intrusion 
upon your time, but I hope that vou will not let 
this extraordinary ruling pass without an earnest 
protest in your columns A Muewewp 

CINCINNATI, O., January 0 


A BOSTON GRIEVANCE 
To THE Epitor OF THE NaTIoN: 

Sir: It is a well-known fact that the water 
which is supplied to the inhabitants of Boston is 
as bad as that which is supplied by any water 
works in the United States 
the town of Natick empties into a pond sepa 


The sewerage 


rated by a sand bank from one of the reservoirs 
that feed the city. In making one of these reser 
voirs the earth of the tield which had been ma 
nured and cultivated, was not removed, and 
everything that 
mud itself, went into the drinking water 





could be dissolved, and = the 





Three years ago the water was ith 
decaying sponge and was made unfit so 


that a great number of people had to buy their 
drinking water, and even at present, thouch the 
water is better than it has been for some time 
the purchase of drinking water is still kept up 
In some restaurants the notice that the 


water 
drunk in the establishment comes from some 
well-known spring in the country, is put up as an 
advertisement. As far as water goes, the inhabi 


tants are completely in the hands of the Water 
Board, the individual members of which are irre- 
sponsible, and their corporate body intangible. 
This year, to the astonishment of everybody, 
the water rates were enormously increased. This 
produced an outburst of 
of the abuses of the 
parent. 


‘indignation, and some 
present system became ap- 
One gentleman, who spent most of the 

year out of the country, is charged with twice 
* the quantity of water he used the vear before. 


A gentleman and his wife without children, with 


three servants, in an old-fashioned house, arn 


charged with 500.000 vallons of water “Why 
am I taxed for twice the amount of water I] was 
last vear 7’ said a West End gentleman to 
intelligent clerk at the City Hall Because 
said the clerk, ** we must raise the money some 
how,” 
Why,” sa i 1 \ k pay 
for water I do net us t ‘ 
‘ rk W ~ uld t} vise hav t ’ t 
Water rate ca I iv iw ‘ t 
nt mv he N sir was ft ‘ 
there is a law \ t put t 
! bi { pri it tn l i t 
most the vear uid another ot 
I pay in adv for ‘ \ 
shall not us ! ‘ ‘ 
l ™ s tw is vn atile ‘ 
| t se th er 
holder Wi that is t] is s\ 
lerk ‘Whva 1 te pear ‘ r | 
take sald a R ‘ 
have wat t ! it a 
\ not 1 tl . | kK yu 
out ot mv 4 cet a \ 
Mr. Geor M. 1 t \\V 
wi Was r i 
by a nove ! i ‘ \ 
Wanted to low t tax t 
turers, s t i Vos 
i 1 ! . l sta s ht 
ployed ( sa 
‘ Tipeete wit l \ s ] t 
essary f “ t i i lve 
il t ur t 1 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
holders. w , ‘ = a _ 
be at first excite . i pay 
u His t vy of x Aves t t} t 
that 1 1 ma : t ~ t 
i tit a i t v ‘ < that 
ul less f l bw } ' 
baker, t wotmaker, t v-touds ler. and 
so fortt R. 1 
Bos ‘ ‘ ‘ s SS 


BEN JONSON AND PHILOSTRATUS 


To THE Eprror oF THE Nation 











Some of nson’s songs a xquisite in 

tl r ae re “ra Every n has read 
r heard su e delicious song—better than 
anvthing attributed to Anacreon or anv Greek 
or Roman writer whatsoever—* Drink to me only 
with th es. a paraphrase from the Low La 
i ess poet in the Middle Ages, and a 
rovement on its omginal—a song suffi 





or had written nothing 


Now, without assuming to hold a 


general brief 


for t ‘Greek and Roman writers.” I would 
venture to suggest that, before pronouncing the 


song ‘*'a great improvement on its original,” it 


would have been well for Mr. Mackay to 


take the trouble to read the original. So long 


ago as 1786 Ri 


hard Cumberland, in the seventy 
fourth number of the Obserrer, let out the secret 
of this neat little bit of poaching on the part of 
‘learned Ben,” by copying the song and com 
paring it, stanza bv stanza, with Passages from 
the love-letters of the sophist Philostratus. He 
quotes the original by the numbers of Olearius, 
but I will add those (and the pages) of Kayser, as 
Stanza | is 
from Letter 24 (33, p. 355 K.): the second is from 
Letter 25 (32 K.) : the third from Letter 30 (2, p. 
O45 K.); and the fourth from Letter 31 (46, p. 


more convenient for readers now. 


| 358 K.). 
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I feel bound to add that a perusal of the origi- 
nal has not led me to form a different opinion 
from Mr. Mackay as to Ben’s improvement upon 
it ; but, on the other hand, [ cannot agree with 
Cumberland in his disparagement of it as ‘‘a 
parcel of unnatural, far-fetched conceits.” The 
learning displayed in the Lives of Apollonius of 
Tyana and of the Sophists, and the taste and 
judgment shown in the * Images,’ merit for their 
author a better title than that of ‘adespica- 
ble sophist.” Nor are these love-letters, and the 
similar productions of Aristaenetus and Anti- 
phon, by any means such flimsy and worthless 
trifling as Cumberland supposes. They possess 
a great deal of value for us on account of the 
glimpses they give of the social life and manners 
of the ancients. Certainly they have afforded 
entertainment to numbers, and they have been 
often translated—Aristzenetus by a man of no 
less taste than Sheridan. My own copy of Alci- 
phron bears the autographs of two former lead- 
ers of the bar in this State, eminent for their 
learning and love of the classics—Judge Davis 
and Rufus Choate. 

In trying to make out whom Mr. Mackay could 
have had in mind in speaking of ‘the Low Latin 
of a nameless poet of the Middle Ages,” it has 
occurred to me that possibly he may have had 
an indistinct recollection of the ‘ Kisses’ (Basia) 
of Joannes Secundus (John Everard), a famous 
Dutch poet, who died in 1536, in his twenty-fifth 
year, who, according to Hallam, ‘found the 
doves of Venus in the dab-chicks of Dutch 
marshes.”—I am very truly yours, 

Henry W. Haynes. 

Boston, January 6, 1885. 





TELEPATHY. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION : 

Sir: As a contribution to the numerous well- 
authenticated cases of telepathy published in 
your valuable paper, I mention the following in- 
cident: 

Several years ago an officer of the United 
States navy, while on the Pacific Ocean at the 
hour of midnight, was walking to and fro on 
his vessel. Suddenly he heard a splash in the 
water, and, rushing to the side of the vessel, he 
saw the form of his father struggling in the 
waves. He immediately consulted his watch, 
noted the hour, and reported the circumstance to 
his commanding officer. 

The next mail brought him the sad intelligence 
that his father, who was a professor at West 
Point, had committed suicide by drowning, on 
the very night and about the same hour that the 
apparition had been seen by him.—Very truly 
yours, W. D. MorGan. 

LUTHERVILLE, MD. 

AN EXPLANATION OF TELEPATHY. 
To THE EprTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I beg to offer some hypotheses in expla- 
nation of telepathy: 

(a.) Suppose that the fact of telepathy has 
been established substantially according to the 
results reached by the London Society for Psychic 
Research, viz.: that one person can know what 
another person is thinking of without any known 
physical means of communication ; 

(b.) Suppose that consciousness and memory, 
will, understanding, etce., do not depend upon 
matter for their existence, but only for their 
manifestation ; 7. e., are spiritually self-existent, 
but require a physical basis whence to effect any 
knowable result, i. ¢., to become efficient causes 
or “ forces”; 

(c.) Suppose there is an ubiquitous, imponder- 
ablo, frictionless, tomic (i, e., not atomic) or any 
other state of matter, ordinarily inappreciable to 





the physical senses, having modes of motion 
peculiar to itself and appropriate to the support 
and primary manifestation of consciousness ; and 
that we agree to call this kind of matter “‘ aka- 
sa,” or ‘‘ od,” or ‘* biogen,” or anything else ; 

(d.) Suppose akasa susceptible of being set in 
sundry modes of motion by the consciousness, 
will, ete., of some person, and that such modes 
of motion are respectively the expression of 
such and such thoughts, in the form of thought- 
waves ; 

(e.) Suppose biogen capable of continuing for 
some time a particular mode of motion impress- 
ed upon it by the wili, and of propagating this 
motion to some distance from the point of its 
origination, just as light-waves, etc., are propa- 
gated—both the matter and its motion being 
ordinarily imperceptible to the physical senses ; 

(f.) Suppose a person at some distance to be 
affected by the impacts of these waves ina way 
that causes in him waves identical in all respects 
with those proceeding from the originator of the 
motion ; 

Obviously, then, the consciousness of the two 
individuals would coincide ; 7. e., one would have 
come to think the same thing the other thought ; 
i. e., one would have ‘‘read the mind” of the 
other ; and the operation of the one mind upon 
the other would not have been cognized by the 
physical senses of anybody ; 7. e., it would have 
been the action of one mind upon another ata 
distance, without any known physical means of 
communication ; i. e., it would constitute tele- 
pathy—just what the London S. P. R. would ap- 
pear to have established. 

Assuming the truth of this hypothesis, it ac- 
counts for the facts, is not incompatible with any 
of them, and is, ‘herefore, an available working 
hypothesis to explain telepathy. 

The biogen-theory derives some confirmation 
from the fact (not generally known or accepted, 
and contrary to some of what are called “laws 
of matter”), that some persons, in certain states 
of mind, can see the biogen-waves proceed in a 
ray or pencil from the agent and impinge upon 
the object. 

It derives additional confirmation from the 
fact, that biogen, in some of its states and modes 
of motion, may be smelled, heard, seen, and 
handled by any one ; i. e., comes under the ordi- 
pary observation of the physical senses. 

It may relieve the minds of some to be assured 
that no Deus ex machina need be invoked to lay 
some of the ‘‘ ghosts” that haunt the séances of 
the spiritualists. I have nothing to say here of 
those alleged ghosts supposed to be apparitions 
of dead persons. But I will give a new name to 
what are called ‘ veridical phantoms.” I will 
call them telepathic automata. With this hint, 
and the reminder that the substance which 
composes the visible and tangible bodies of tele- 
pathic automata is that which I have elsewhere 
described and named biogen I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
ELLIOTT COvEs. 

726 N St., WASHINGTON, D. C., December 28, 1884. 





[The American Society for Psychical Re- 
search was very judiciously organized last 
week in Boston, with Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
of Washington, for its President, and Mr. N. 
D. C. Hodges, of Cambridge, Mass., for its 
Secretary. It is announced that the Society 
will for the present confine itself exclusively to 
experiments in thought transference, and will 
not attempt to collect other evidence. Never- 
theless, we venture to think that it would put 
on file such communications as we have al- 
ready published under the head of Telepathy, 
and which our space will not allow us to con- 
tinue, —Ep, Nation. ] 





THE NIGHT-GOWN. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NatTION: 


Sm: 1. Night-gown used to mean ‘dressing- 
gown,’ or else ‘coat unfit for occasions of cere- 
mony,’ I am not certain which ; perhaps it had 
both senses. It now means night-shirt. 2. Bed- 
gown has been used as the name of some garment 
—unknown to me—worn by Welsh women out of 
doors. 3. Bed-shoes are shoes worn, not in bed, 
but in the bedroom. 4. The German Schlafrock 
(sleep-dress) means ‘ dressing-gown.’ 

It is easy enough to theorize from these facts, 
provided we disregard the last third of Professor 
Sophocles’s dictum that ‘Sound etymology is 
founded on (1) sound, (2) sense, (5) history.” But 
is it historically true that our ancestors went to 
bed at night in dressing-gowns and soft slippers ? 


INQUIRER. 
January 9, 1885. 





AN American Journal of Archeology is to be 
published quarterly in Baltimore. It will em- 
brace ‘* the whole field of archzology—Oriental, 
Classical, Early Christian, Medizval, and Ame- 
rican”—and will be the official organ of the 
Archeological Institute of America. Commu- 
nications, contributions, and subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Managing Editor, Dr. A. L. 
Frothingham, of Johns Hopkins University 
(whose address is No. 29 Cathedral Street, Bal- 
timore). Prof. C. E. Norton will be Advisory 
Editor, and special editorial assistance will be 
rendered by T. W. Ludlow, New York ; Prof. 
Allan Marquand, Princeton ; A. R. Marsh, Har- 
vard ; and C. C. Perkins, Boston. Contributions 
to a reserve guarantee fund are solicited, and 
may be sent to the Safe Deposit Company of 
Baltimore, as trustecs. 

‘ Personal Traits of British Authors’ will short 
ly be published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, as 
will also ‘The Rescue of Greely,’ by Captain 
Schley and Prof. J. Russeil Soley, of the Navy 
Department. 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. have nearly ready Dol- 
by’s ‘Charles Dickens as I Knew Him.’ They 
announce also ‘ Women of the Day,’ a biographi- 
cal dictionary by Frances Hays ; and ‘Geonomy: 
Creation of the Continents by the Ocean Cur- 
rents,’ by J. Stanley Grimes. 

‘The Religion of Philosophy,’ by Raymond 8S. 
Perrin, is in the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Under the title of ‘ Literary Landmarks of Lon- 
don,’ Mr. Lawrence Hutton has prepared a hand- 
book to those spots in the British capital which 
are hallowed by association with distinguished 
authors. The arrangement of the book is alpha- 
betical, and under each author’s name are given 
exact particulars of his London homes and 
haunts, with precise indications of their present 
condition. It has been the labor of years, both 
here in New York in libraries and in London in 
the streets. It will have the elaborate and care- 
ful indexes to which Mr. Hutton has accustomed 
us in his ‘‘ American Actor Series.” It will be 
published in March by J. R. Osgood & Co, 

Mr. Austin Dobson’s new volume of poems, 
‘ At the Sign of the Lyre,’ will be published here 
by Henry Holt & Co. about the first of March. 
In it will be included most of the poems which 
Mr. Dobson has written since the American edi- 
tion of ‘ Vignettes in Rhyme’ was published, and 
also certain of the poems which appeared in the 
English edition of ‘ Vignettes in Rhyme,’ and in 
the later ‘Proverbs in Porcelain,’ but which 
were not included in the American collection. 
The forthcoming volume has been prepared ex- 
pressly for America; it will not appear in Eng- 
land for severa] months, 
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Mr. George E. Woodberry’s ‘ Edgar Allan Poe,’ | 


the next volume in the series of ‘‘ American Men 
of Letters,” will appear the last of January. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will also soon have 
ready ‘Congressional Government: a Study in 
American Politics,’ by Woodrow Wilson. 

Rowel’s ‘ Letters from Hell,’ to which refer- 
ence was made in No. 1011 of the Nation, as hav- 
ing had a great run in a German version, will now 
be brought out in English by Funk & Wagnalls. 
George McDonald contributes a preface. The 
same firm is to issue ‘A Brief History of Mor- 
monism,’ by Mrs. Ellen E. Dickinson. 

It is thirty years since Charles Kingsley’s ‘ He- 
roes’ was first given to the infant world. Mac- 
millan & Co. now publish a new edition of it as 
a supplementary text-book in their series of 
‘*Globe Readings.” The original illustr&itions are 
retained, but this is of less moment than the ex- 
ceptional beauty of the typography. The public 
at large will be glad to take advantage of the 
very low price which this educational edition 
bears. 

The same house has brought out a volume of 
‘Daily Thoughts,’ selected from Kingsley’s writ- 
ings by his wife, and cast in the form of a diary, 
with blanks for each day in the year, facing the 
passages selected not alone from the author's 
printed works, but from his MS. note-books, 
sermons, and letters. Atthe close of each month 
excerpts for saints’ days, fasts, and festivals are 
added. The rubricated rules and titles give a 
very pretty effect to this handsomely-printed 
volume, which is well calculated for a gift-book. 

The intelligent care of the sick by trained 
nurses is one of the blessings of the age, but the 
blessing is not yet universal. From their ex- 
cellent presentation of this important subject, 
the ‘ Lectures on General Nursing’ by Mrs. Eva 
Cc. E. Liickes (Scribner & Welford) deserve 
special commendation. They are eminently 
practical, they cover both details and principles, 
aud they are well written. 

The infinitesimal vital agents that modify life 
have a copious and ever-increasing literature de- 
voted to them. One of the latest and most in- 


tical Range of Birds in Colorado.” But the cen- 
tral interest of the number lies in the preliminary 
report of the Committee on Migration. It ap- 
pears that nearly 700 observers (including twen- 
ty-five women) have been secured with stations 
in every State and Territory in the Union except 
Nevada. So vast is the amount of material thus 


gathered by the Committee that they despair of 





| 
| 





telligible works is Dr. Klein’s ‘ Micro-organisms 


and Disease’ (Macmillan & Co.), which may be 
read with satisfaction by most intelligent laymen 


| Trall, ete., 


elaborating it fully unless pecuniary assistance is 
forthcoming. The northward movements of 
the martin, and of the Baltimore oriole in the 
Mississippi Valley, are summarized here. In ad- 
dition to the observers enumerated, the light- 
house-keepers of North and South America have 
contributed their invaluable testimony, having 
Dow a motive for precise rece rds of birds destrov- 
ed by dashing against the lantern or (still more’ 
the structure of the lighthouses. In this instance’ 
asin the case of telegraph wires, civilization is 
fatal to bird life to a very large extent, though 
relatively the destruction must be insignificant 

Science for January 2 copies Chavanne’s map 
of the lower Congo, which will be found handy 
for legislators and others. The *‘ almanac” num 
ber of this weekly has been enlarged and more 
fully illustrated, and given an independent cover 
and title, and the ‘Science Almanac’ 
less find many admirers. 

The Phrenological Journal for January begins 
the thirty-first volume of its new series, and is a 
phenomenon in periodical literature well worch 
considering by any one who regards the differ 


will doubt 


| ence, say between the Boston of 1882 and of 1885 
| on the subject of phrenology. 


The editor Pisses 
in review fifty years of this semi-science or pseudo 
science, and his article is illustrated by a series of 
portraits of its chief apostles—Gall, Spurzheim, 
Combe, Sylvester Graham, the Fowlers, Doctor 
etc.—and an early view of Clinton 
Hall, which formerly stood on the corner of Nas 
sau and Beekman Streets, the present site of Tem- 
ple Court. 

We note the appearance of the first number of 
the Army and Nary Quarterly, published by L 
R. Hamersly & Co., Philadelphia. 

The Library Journal announces that hereafter 
the Codperative Index to Periodicals, which has 


| . 
been published monthly in connection with it for 


and with profit by most microscopists, whether | 


physicians or not. 

The tenth volume of the Tenth Census has 
been issued from the Government Printing Of- 
fice. It binds together, each with its own pagi- 
nation, monographs on Petroleum and its Pro- 
ducts, the Manufacture of Coke, and on the 
Building Stones of the United States—the first 
two by S. F. Peckham and Jos. D. Weeks re- 
spectively. 
of great practical value. 
numerous, and those of the various stones (mi- 
croscopical sections and superficies) are of great 
beauty. 

We have received a copy of a memorial paper 
read by Hampton L. Carson before the American 
Philosophical Society on December 5, 1884, con- 
cerning the life and works of the late General A. 
A. Humphreys. 

The Literary World of January 10 contains a 
long defence of Margaret Fuller against the judg- 
ment passed upon her by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 


the past two years, will give way to a quarterly 
issued during the present vear, and extended s 


| as to include all the periodicals admitted to Poole’s 


Index. 


ber of Le Livre is an essay at enumerating the 
works of the late Paul Lacroix as a bib! 





| —only one of the many sides of this extraonii- 


The information thus compacted is | 
The illustrations are | 


narily prolitic writer, perhaps the most so of the 
present century. “M. Fernand Drujon mentions 
no fewer than 279. A fine engraving of Paul La 
croix is also the sole illustration of the number 
It appears from his will that he leaves nothing to 
the library of the Arsenal over which he presided, 
but that, with a few exceptions (in favor of the 
public library of Montpellier, for instance), his 
private collection will be sold during the present 
winter. 

Spemann’s ever attractive magazine, Vom Fels 
zum Meer (New York: F. W. Christern), is re 
splendent with color and gold in its Christmas is- 


| sue. The opening article sketches the life of that 


and lately put in print by his son Julian. We | 


may return to it hereafter. The writer, Mr. 
Frederick T. Fuller, of Boston, is a nephew of 
Margaret Fuller. 

The January number of the Auk is replete with 
valuable intormation for the specialist in orni- 
thology, and contains much that is curious for 
the general reader. The West is particularly 
well looked after, aud here we remark Dr. W. J. 
Hoffman’s “‘ Bird Names of the Selish, Pah-Ute, 
and Shoshoni Indians,” and F. M. Drew's “ Ver- 


genial artist, Albert Hendschel, specimens of 
whose graceful and humorous designs (partly de- 
rived from drawings left by the deceased) are in- 
terspersed with the text. 

T&e exceedingly interesting letters of the ex- 
plorer of Phrygia, W. M. Ramsey, to the Athe- 
nceum, recording his researches and discoveries, 
excite the hope and the belief that they will ap- 
pear ina more convenient and complete form 
It would seem that we are thus far only very in- 
completely furnished with the data requisite for 
a satisfactory understanding of the history of 


Asia Minor, and such explorations as Mr. Ram 
sey'’s, undertaken with as much 
rage, 
deserve the larzes!t encouragement they can 

The grateful modesty of Mr. Ramsev's 


and his frank ec: 


PMitIenoe As Oo 
and recorded in the purely sctentific spirit 
ceive 


letters will not desert bis boo! 


fession of mistakes in conclusions or observations 
shows that be will not strain eitber to strengthen 
a theorv—the most common danger in archaea 


ological research 

Herr Theodor Gemperz has discovered, ina 
zling inscription lately found at Athens, a system 
of Greek stenography. It will form an addition 
to the bibhography of 
lished by Mr. J. E 


of the Bureau of 


that subject lately m 
Rockwell, under the auspices 


Education, and it willearrs a 


history of the art back some centuries; for 
Romans were the earliest stenographers pus \ 
known, Herr Gomperz is inchned to think that 


the inventor of the system, who inscribed 
stone and sent it to a temple, just as he would 
nowadays have published it in a scientific journal 
or read it: before some learned academy, did not 
intend it merely for asystem of shorthand, but as 
a substitute devised on philosophical principles, for 
the unscientitic and inconvenient alphabet w 
the Grecks derived f 
was, in fact,.anante-Cliristian Mr. Pitmas l 
spelling reformers will tx id to learn that they 
mount to so respectable an antiquity, and s 
m the other hand to retleet that t refforts hay 
struggling with 
centuries, the language whi has 
of becoming universal has a very 
thography than the lancuage on which their first 
attempts at reform w 

Mr. Froncis Parkman has presented to tl 
librarv of the Massachusetts Histo Society a 


part of his invaluable manuscript material { 








* Esquisse 


vea go would have raised a storn 
ine morale sans obligation ni sancti Andeven 
now many wil Chink that it treats of an imp 
sibility But M. Guvau does not propose to sub 
and unsanctioned morality 
for that of the best accredited teachers; he would 
merely add his to theirs. In his scheme the 
moving force is the desire to increase the inten 
sitv of life, material and intellectual—not a bad 
motive to have as an assistant. Duty with him 
proceeds from capacity. One should not say, ‘1 
might, therefore I can.” but “I can, therefore I 
might In other words, M. Guvau has brought 
forward more forcibly a side of morrlitv which 
had by no means been overlooked by the older 
moralists 

The recent bi-centenary of the death of Cor 
16-1084) has called forth in Paris the 


usual throng of new editions, pamphlets, studies, 


neille 


Among these, one of the most 
pamphlet by M. Arthur 
‘Pierre Corneille, ses 


and criticisms 
interesting is a little 
Heulhard on 
années, sa mort, ses descendants’ (Paris : 
Rouam ; New York: F. W. Christern). Upon 
one point in the accepted account of Corneille 
career M. Heulhard is a_ heretic: 
not believe that Corneille spent his last days in 
penury. He maintains that he was always in 


modest circumstances, and that he never sank 


derniéres 


Jules 


he does 
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into want ; and makes out a strong case against 
the legend. 

Mark Twain’s new book, the ‘ Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn,’ extracts from which have 
been printed in the Century and have been read 
by the author on his tour with Mr. Cable, is to 
be published (by subscription only) on February 
16. Huckleberry Finn first appeared in Mr. 
Clemens’s ‘Tom Sawyer,’ and we see announced 
a French version of ‘Les Aventures de Tom Saw- 
yer, by William L. Hughes (Paris: Hennuyer; 
New York: F. W. Christern), with seventy illus- 
trations by M. Achille Sirouy. If we remember 
aright, Mark Twain made fun of the French 
translation of the ‘ Jumping Frog.’ What would 
he say to French illustrations of that Missouri 
idyl ‘ Tom Sawyer *? 

A recent French book likely to be welcome in 
American is a volume of ‘Contes 
Choisis, A Pusage de la jeunesse,’ selected from 
the works of M. Alphonse Daudet and illustrated 
by MM. Emiie Bayard and Adrien Marie (Paris: 
Hetzel; New York: F. W. Christern). 

The great illustrated edition of Cooper’s novels, 
published in Paris by Firmin-Didot & Co., uni- 
form with their illustrated Scott, includes the 
* Last of the Mohicans’ and the ‘ Pioneers,’ and 
these will be followed soon by the ‘ Prairie’ and 
the ‘ Spy.’ 


households 


, 


—Professor Baskervill writes us from Nash- 
ville : 

‘*In my letter about the study of English in 
Southern colleges, | seemed to assert that not 
one-third of the graduates from each of the 
schools named could enter the Freshman Class of 
Harvard College. This assertion I did not intend 
to make. By so doing I should have done Mr. 
McCabe's ‘University School’ a wrong. His 
school I have known for eleven years, and the 
standard is high, | think, and the work as tho- 
rough as in any school of like kind in the United 
States. Especially in English Mr. McCabe is do- 
ing good work.” 

Mr. Cable’s article in the January Century, 
on ** The Freedman’s Case in Equity,’ has occa- 
sioned no indignation in the South. There are 
naturally but few who sympathize with him, but 
we have heard of no abuse being heaped upon 
him. Those who oppose his views and who have 
attempted to answer them, are twoclasses. The 
first is represented by the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, which frankly admits both that race 
prejudice fexists, and that it alone accounts for 
the withholding from the negro of those social 
privileges to which Mr. Cable thinks him, as an 
American citizen, entitled. It argues that this 
race prejudice cannot, however, be removed by 
any amount of rhetoric, nor, indeed, of legisla- 
tion, and that all attempts like Mr. Cable's are, 
therefore, absurdly Quixotic. The is 
represented by the humorist ‘“ Bill Arp,” who 
maintains that ‘the trouble with Mr. Cable 
is that he does not consider the negro as a 
race, but lets his large philanthropy consider 
them individually. He finds a case where a negro 
became an expert from having the advantage 
of a high degree of culture, and he makes him a 
type of the race, and puts a demand upon us for 
a like civilization to all.” This class of people 
knows that the ‘‘ black negro” was ‘** by nature 
and nature’s God” created only for manual la- 
bor. The negro of any note is sure to have Cau- 
easian blood in his veins. That some of these 
have shown a capacity for learning, is no reason 
why the race should be highly educated. Be- 
cause one hog was educated to play cards, it does 
not follow, says Bill Arp, that we should educate 
all the hogs in the country. 
not desire to ‘‘ mix.” Nature’s God has given 
them an instinct which is against it. Mr. Cable 
has, in advocating their admittance on equal 
terms with the whites to schools, hotels, and 
theatres, shown an utter ignorance of the race 
asarace, They would tell him almost uniformly 


second 








As arace, they do | 


that they do not desire such privileges. It is use- 
jess to argue with people like Biil Arp, as they 
already understand the negro more completely 
than does any philosopher or philantbropist, and 
they see no reason why any importance should 
be attached to the race question, since ‘‘ we are 
getting on very well now.” But the other class 
should bear in mind that Mr. Cable is endeavor- 
ing only to stir up inquiry concerning the nature 


-and extent of the race prejudice which exists in 


the South, and, if possible, to increase that sense 
of justice which will eventually soften, if not re- 
move it. 


—A few months since we gave some interesting 
statistics concerning the literary profession in 
Germany, derived from the current issue of 
Kiirschner’s ‘ Litteratur-Kalender,’ which is in 
fact, though not in name, a directory of authors 
of the German-speaking world. We now have 
before us a little book intended to serve the same 
purpose, though on a very much smaller scale, 
for the ‘“‘ Writers for the Literary Press in the 
United States.” Kiirschner’s scheme, it may be 
remarked, embraces writers in every field of 
literary activity, from theologians to play- 
wrights, and includes 6,000 names. We should 
expect to find a much smaller number in an 
American directory, even if it attempted to 
cover as large a field as the German work, and, 
in this respect, some allowance is to be made, as 
is hinted by the compiler in his preface, for the 
difficulties in procuring information not to be 
overcome in the case of the first issue of a work 
which, to some of the persons concerned, per- 
haps, was suspicious from its novelty. Of the 
statistical information the most curious is that 
showing the parts of the country from which the 
literary profession is drawn. It appears that of 
the 350 persons represented, no fewer than 125, 
or 35 per cent., are natives of New England, and 
of these 76, or 21 per cent. of the whole, are de- 
rived from Massachusetts. It should be observed 
that about 10 per cent. of the writers named 
have failed to give their birthplace, so that these 
percentages should probably be slightly increased. 
Next to Massachusetts naturally comes New 
York, with 49 (14 per cent.), Connecticut with 18, 
Pennsylvania with 14, and Maine with13. The 
quotas of the other States are trifling. As re- 
gards educational information, we learn that of 
the 350,131 are graduates of American colleges, 
divided as follows: Harvard 56, Yale 19, Williams 
14, West Point 6, Amherst, Michigan, and New 
York City College 5 each, Princeton, Brown, 
Columbia, and New York City University 5 each, 
Dartmouth, Union, and University of Virginia 
2 each, Cornell, Lafayette, and Rochester 1 each. 
Singularly enough, Bowdoin, the college of 
Hawthorne and Longfellow, is not represented 
either by graduates or by instructors. The in- 
tellectual centre of gravity appears to be New 
York, as 66 writers live there, to 35 in Boston, 
24 in Cambridge, 22 in Washington, 16 in Phila- 
delphia, 11 in Baltimore, etc. A feature of the 
Index to the ‘ Directory,’ which might be very 
useful but which we have found disappointing, is 
the references to the topics treated—most of the 
answers given being so vague as to be of little 
value. Thus 26 writers are referred to under 
Literary Criticism, 30 under History, etc. 


—Under the title ‘Contributions to the Ter- 
tiary Geology and Paleontology of the United 
States,’ Prof. Angelo Heilprin has endeavored to 
embody a succinct statement of the geology of the 
tertiary formation in the Atlantic and Gulf 
States, together with areview and analysis of the 
formation and its invertebrate contents taken as 
awhole. To this he has added a comparison of 
certain allied European and American fossil 
shells of this formation, and a chapter on the 
age of the Tejon rocks in California. The work 





is in quarto, and illustrated by a geological map 
and several figures in the text. The literature of 
this formation is scattered in numerous papers, 
some of which are not easy of access. In sum- 
marizing and reviewing the information they 
contain, the author has performed a task for 
which he will receive the thanks of geologists. In 
doing this he brings out more clearly than ever 
the imperfection of our knowledge of the details 
upon which generalizations on this subject have 
been founded. If the conclusions reached have 
been, as in many cases they were, accurate, it has 
come about as much by happy guesses as other- 
wise. The determination of the nummulitic de- 
posits of Florida by Professor Heilprin is one of 
the recent steps toward a better knowledge, and 
important as definitively sweeping away the mud- 
and-coral hypothesis by which the formation of 
that peninsula was so long explained. It is true 
that the development of the adjacent sea-bed by 
the Coast Survey had irretrievably damaged 
this hypothesis, but a discovery such as that 
above mentioned was much needed to complete 
its overthrow. Most geologists will find Profes- 
sor Heilprin’s book a necessary addition to their 
libraries. 


—The superiority of modern musical form 
over that of what is absurdly called the * classi- 
cal” period, is gradually meeting with general 
recognition. One of the most artificial and rep- 
rehensible things in the sonata form is the fre- 
quent repetition of the first part (or even both 
parts) of an extended allegro movement. When 
Rubinstein printed the first edition of his first 
*cellosonata, there were repetition marks in the 
first and last moverments. In accordance with 
the superior taste of the present day, he removed 
these marks in the new edition of the same sona- 
ta. Hans von Biilow, in his notes to Beethoven's 
C sharp minor sonata, remarks, with reference 
to the third movement: ‘‘ The repetition of this 
part, prescribed according to custom, we look 
upon as a chilling tautology.” Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, it is well known, generally omits the 
repetition marks in Schubert’s ninth symphony 
and some other long-drawn-out works. This 
whole question is discussed in detail in recent 
numbers of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik, by 
Carl Richter. He thinks that when Beethoven 
wrote repetition marks to every one of his “ thir- 
ty-three variations on an air by Diabelli,” he 
simply, without reflection, followed an old cus- 
tom, which in a waltz, considered as a dance 
piece, originally had a certain justification. But 
in the sonata it is difficult to find any rational 
ground for this proceeding. Perhaps, he sug- 
gests, the first part, which contains the principal 
themes or ideas, was repeated in order to impress 
these ideas on the hearer’s memory, so that he 
might be able more readily to follow their 
development in the succeeding movement. 
From a didactic point of view there may be 
an advantage in this, but a work of art must 
be based on esthetic, not on didactic, prin- 
ciples. Mozart, in his Jupiter symphony, repeats 
even the second part in the final movement, and 
Herr Richter justly observes that ‘certainly no 
conductor can be blamed for ignoring the repeti- 
tion mark in this and similar cases.” The repeti- 
tions of the parts of slow movements are still less 
relished in these days when audiences no longer 
delight in a sort of musical dolce far niente, but 
prefer to have their music, like their literature, 
served up in a crisp, concise, and condensed 
form. 


—We have received Part I. of a ‘Manual of 
International Law for the Use of Navies, Colo- 
nies, and Consulates,’ by Jan Helenus Ferguson, 
Minister of the Netherlands in China. It is pub- 
lished at the Hague by Martinus Nyhoff, and at 
Hongkong by Noronha & Co, The present in- 
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stalment deals with general principles, and shows 
that Mr. Ferguson belongs to the school of jurists 
which insists, as disciples of Austin would main- 
tain, on confusing the boundaries of Law and 
Morals ; but he introduces a new factor into the 
problem by treating Law as being in some way 
dependent on ‘‘ Common Sense.” Common Sense, 
he says, ‘“‘is that plain, practical logic, suitable 
to common intelligence as formed by the actual 
composition of the human mind, under the influ- 
ence of the Moral Law of Nature, of which it is 
the logic (sic), and as such the language of Con- 
science and Sympathy combined, by the harmony 
of which its arguments are proved.” The reply 
to this is, of course, that though common sense 
plays a part in the development of law, common 
sense will never enable us to know what law is, 
nor can we assume even that the law is founded 
upon common sense, for it may be founded upon 
the exact opposite. For purposes of analysis, 
therefore, common sense does not help us at all. 
The strange part of all this is that Mr. Ferguson, 
like most other Continental law-writers, does not 
seem to know of the existence of the writings of 
the English school. No one familiar with Ben- 
tham and Austin could possibly write about In- 
ternational Law without at least attempting to 
reply to their systems. It is very much like writ- 
ing about metaphysics in ignorance of the fact 
that Kant also wrote about them. 


— Thinkers addicted to brooding in solitude 
must beware of hallucinations. Luther dashed 
his inkstand at the devil, Loyola saw Christ in 
the garb of a recruiting officer, Hobbes believed 
he had discovered the quadrature of the circle, 
and Eduard von Hart.uann, the father of tne 
philosophy of the unconscious, is unconsciously 
haunted by the vision of Israel pressing on to- 
ward the rule of all the nations. Had Schopen- 
hauer, that older master of philosophical pessi- 
mism, lived in seclusion like Hartmann, he might 
have been equally tormented by the imaginary 
sight of Woman, the object of his abhorrence, 
ascending in might the steep flank of the Capito- 
line Hill, bent on hurling Man down the Tarpeian 
rock, and dictating feminine laws urbi et orbi. 
Authors of works on such subjects as ‘ Das Ding- 
an-sich und seine Beschaffenheit,’ ‘ Neukantianis- 
mus, Schopenhauerianismus und Hegelianis- 
mus,’ or ‘Erkenntnisstheoretischer Realismus,’ 
ought to abstain, or perhaps to be restrained, 
from writing on the vexed questions of the day; 
but Hartmann has the precedents of Hobbes, 
Leibnitz, Fichte, and other metaphysicians who 
dabbled in politics, in his favor, and as long as his 
own suggestions for curbing the political press— 
as ruinous to reason, heart, and character, and 
prone to oppose Bismarck—are not carried out, 
he can surely not be expected to remain an idle 
spectator of the fray between Antisemites and 
Philosemites. With his ‘Das Judenthum in 
Gegenwart und Zukunft’ (Leipzig and Berlin, 
1884), an eloquent and vehement appeal, he 
rushes in between the two parties—for, ** a philo- 
sopher who joins a party,” these are his first 
words, ‘‘at that very moment ceases to be a phi- 
losopher ”’—and calls to the Antisemites to relax 
their onslaughts, and to the Jews to disarm, 
repent, and renounce their nefarious schemes. 
He sees Germany’s national and intellectual wel- 
fare imperilled by the unbroken onward march 
of her Jewish citizens, though they comprise only 
“1 1-3 per cent.” of her population, and in spite 
(or rather because) of their * frugality, temper- 
ance, patience, tenacity, elasticity in misfortune, 
laboriousness, activity, industriousness, thrifti- 


ness, economical habits, domesticity, family- 


spirit, parental love, esteem and reverence for 
women, filial piety, thirst for knowledge, desire 
of culture, and zeal for study.” 
tions are equally redundant.) 


(The objurga- 





— For “all these qualities serve the practical 
realism” of the Jews, in their struggle for world- | 
rule with nations steeped in int-mperance, sloth, 
and discord, while among the dispersed Semites 
—such is their crowning virtue. 
civic greatness of Spartans or Romans, not to 
speak of the Biblical Hebrews—‘ the individual 
instinctively subordinates his private ends to the 


eclipsing the 


general interests, and, repressing his personal 
will, feels and serves as a member of the whole.” 
Yet the philosopher gently advises the Anti 
semites to be patient under provocation and de- 
clare their readiness for peace, on condition that 
the Jews of Germany henceforward use all their 
virtues, abilities, and money for the weal of the 
Fatherland alone, formally abjureall communion | 
with *‘das Judenthum,” pluck from their hearts all 
special sympathy for their kin and fellow-suffer- 
ers beyond the German frontiers, and deaden the 
last spark of Jewish national sentiment. The 
word Judenthum Hartmann uses —to the total ex 
clusion of Judenheit, which holds the same rela 


tion to the term employed which, in English, 
Christendom holds to Christianity—in a most 
elastic un-German sense, so as to make it cover in 
the same breath the meanings of Jewish faith, 
Jewish spirit, Jewish people, Jewdom, Jercs, ete 
By this process of perhaps unconscious jugglery 
the Laskers and Bambergers are made responsi 
ble for the Messianic dreams of Polish rabbis; the 
teachers of the Synagogue for the flippancy of 
Heine; Jewish poets and theologians, for the scrib- 
blings of journalistic hirelings; and all these for 
the success of the Rothschilds, and with the latter 
for the Chatham Street of Vienna or Frankfort 
Being thus responsible each for all and all for 
each, the Jews are warned and threatened with 
the irrepressible and deadly wrath of the nations 
for whose enslavement they work with such won 
derful harmoniousness—all of them, 
calling themselves Cohn or Caro, Levy or Hak 


whether 


vy, Deutsch or Franck, Fiirst or Geiger, Jacoby 
or Joachim, Mendelssohn or Philippson, Monte 
fore or Crémieux, Lady 
Bernhardt. 


Rosebery or Sarah 


MR. BLAINE AS AN HISTORIAN 


From Lincoln to 
With a Review of the Events which 
led to the Political Revolution of 1880). By 

James G. Blaine. Volume I 

The Henry Bill Publishing Co 
Tuts work, which is sold by subscription, was 
not offered us for review till after the election. 
We lacked the ordinary inducements to precure 
it for that purpose, being well aware that it was 
not composed by or in the spirit of an historian, 
and that only by courtesy could it be said to be 
long to literature. For those who take a serious 
view of politics, or history, or biography, or po- 
litical economy, or the law of 
something almost ludicrous about Mr 
masquerade as an historian. For those who have 
not yet made up their minds whether Mr. Blaine 
is a great publicist or a great impostor, we will 
single out a few of the leading proofs of his dis- 
qualifications for his task. 

In the first place, in his estimate of men of the 
period he covers, he differs from all previous his- 
torians in giving every one he introduces a ge- 
nial puff or advertisement. The contrary method, 
of attacking reputations, once in vogue, has been 
superseded in our day by that of analysis or 
criticism, but of any powers in this direction 
Mr. Blaine does not showatrace. We get the 
impression of Washington having been literally 
packed in our time with statesmen. There 
was, for instance, Thaddeus Stevens, “‘an au- | 
thority ” upon ‘‘all political questions,” gifted with 
‘a style somewhat resembling the crisp, clear sen- 


Twenty Years of Congress 
Garfield. 


Norwich, Conn 
1SS4, 


nations, there is 
Blaine’s 
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tentiousness of Dean Swift "—the latter, it should 
in fairness have been added, not himself a men 
ber of the House at any time Amon Mr Nt 
vens's Colleagues there were the © distinguished 
Hickman, William D. Kelley 
his “ability, fidelity 
E. Fenton, * prominent, 
James K. Moorhead, John Covode, Fdwand M 
Pherson, and John W 


John 


‘ 
‘ 
and usefulness Reuben 


influential”; and ‘‘ablest and most brillant 
all,” Roscoe Conkling, never surpassed “in af 
fluent and exuberant diction “in either bra 


of Congress, ‘‘ unless perhaps by Rufous Choate 
Several pages are devoted to puffs of this sort 
and, as we plod our weary way through the s 
ume, We cannot help coming to th nelus 
that Mr 


rical writing to be to mi 


Blaine believes the mai 


rian 

Again, Mr. Bl 
tion of his book to the « tomiiesl history 
country, and to the question of Free Trad 
Protection As to this, he begins wit 


found remark that ‘the diflcultyv int hor , 


satisfactory an 
the inability or unwillingness of the disputants t 
agree upon a common twists of fact | rit 
unquestionably imbherent t usu any ofl 
controversies ; and then tl vs out the stuisges 
tion that, “in the absence of an Agreement as t 
the points established, it is the part of fairness t 
give asuceinc? statement { 1 mis 
tained by the two 
troversy.” He then timneoentiv pro is to put 
in the mouth of both the fmastrad and ¢ 
tectionist one of the croak " es of motseTs 
ever attributed by one human & t 

the idea that the tariiT controversy can be settled 
by a comparison of the prosperity of t1 untry 
“under” protective and moderate tariffs. The 


silliness of 





been known to all educated men, and a conti 
versyvy between a froetrader wl undertook te 
prove to 
prosperous in INW) because of the tariff of 1s4 
while his antagonts 
serving that it was still mor: 
the Morrill taruT, would be a “svmposium ” to 
make anv real historian cuffaw 


But Mr 


that a hich or low tariff is but one among a 


Blaine is not only entirely ut 


multitude of causes whi 
of a country, and therefore that © innot, as 
soon as the country is prosperous, at once attri 


bute it to the tari? , he apparently thinks that 





the facts on which the itroversy turns are not 
only unascertainable by the free-trader and pro 


tectionist, but are not within his own province 
He makes the free-trader “maintain,” for in 
stance, that the country was prosperous undet 
the * moderate tariff © prevailing *‘ from the ori 
gin of the Government to the war of 1812": but 
to meet this the protectionist ‘‘ avers” that the 


influence of this tariff was * demonstrably pro 


tective.” and ‘effectually did its work in estab 
hshing the foundation of the 
Again, between IM6 and 1857 the free-traders 


point with complacency to the tariff of 1546 


American system.” 


* They challenge a comparison of the vears of 
its operation, between 1846 and 1857, with any 
other equal period in the history of the country. 
Manufacturing, they say, was not forced by a 
hot-house process to proajuce high priced goods 
for popular consumption, but was gradually en 
couraged and developed on a healthiul and self 
sustaining basis, not to be shaken as a reed in 
the wind by every change in the financial world. 
Commerce, as they point out, made great ad- 
vances, and our carrying-trade grew so rapidly 
that in ten years from the day the tariff of 1846 
was passed, our tonnage exceeded the tounage 
of England. The free-traders refer with especial 


emphasis to what they term the symmetrical de- 
velopment of all the great interests of the coun- 
try under this liberal tariff, 
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not stimulated at the expense of the commercial 
interest. Both were developed in harmony, 
while agriculture, the indispensable basis of all, 
was never more flourishing. The farmers and 
planters at no other period of our history were in 
receipt of such good prices, steadily paid to them 
in gold coin, for their surplus product, which 
they could send to the domestic market over our 
own railways, and to the foreign market in our 
own ships. 

** Assertions as tothe progress of manufactures 
in the period under discussion are denied by the 
protectionists. While admitting the general 
correctness of the free-traders’ statements as to 
the prosperous condition of the country, they 
call attention to the fact that, directly after the 
enactment of the tariff of 1846, the great famine 
occurred in Ireland, followed in the ensuing 
years by short crops in Europe. 
which came to the American agriculturist was, 
therefore, from causes beyond the sea and not at 
home—causes which were transient, indeed al- 
most accidental. 
dition of affairs existed in the United States in 
consequence of our large acquisition of territory 
from Mexico at the close of the war ; and the 
subsequent and almost immediate discovery of 
gold in California, A new and extended field of 
trade was thus opened in which we had the mo- 
nopoly, and an enormous surplus of money was 
speedily created from the products of the rich 
mines on the Pacific coast. At the same time 
Europe was in convulsion from the revolutions 
of 1848, and production was materially hindered 
over a large part of the continent. This dis- 
turbance had scarcely subsided when three lead- 
ing nations of Europe, England, France, and 
Russia, engaged in the wasteful and expensive 
war of the Crimea. This struggle began in 1853 
and ended in 1856, and during these years it in- 
creased consumption and decreased production 
abroad, and totally closed the grain fields of Rus- 
sia from any competition with the United States. 
The protectionists, therefore, hold that the boast- 
ed prosperity of the country under the tariff of 
1846 was abnormal in origin and in character.” 


It would be difficult to find anywhere a better 
reductio ad absurdum of this species of argument. 
But what has the Historian to say about it? In 
stead of knocking the heads of his maundering 
free-trader and protectionist together, and passing 
on to a real exposition of the matter, he makes a 
little incursion into English history, and shows 
Great Britain to be one of the strangest economi- 
cal fields ever explored. It appears that England 
had at one time more than four hundred acts 
regulating the tax on imports; that by the aid 
of these she “* brought her fabrics te perfection”; 
that she then craftily adopted free trade in order 
‘to invade the domestic markets of other coun- 
tries, and undersell the fabrics produced by 
struggling artisans who were sustained by weaker 
capital and by less advanced skill.” At the same 
time, she was “‘ not candid in her advocacy and 
establishment of free trade”; for she basely 
stimulated the growth of her steam marine by 
‘* the most enormous bounties ever paid by any 
nation to any enterprise,” thus creating for her- 
self a practical monopoly of the ocean traffic. 
With her usual craft, as soon as the work was 
done, she stopped the subsidies, and ‘* proceeded 
to inveigh, through all her organs of public 
opinion, against the discarded and condemned 
policy of granting subsidies to ocean steamers. 
ad Even now there is good reason for be- 
lieving that many lines of English steamers, in 
their effort to seize the trade to the exclusion of 
rivals, are paid such extravagant rates for the 
carrying of letters as practically to amount to a 
bounty,” etc. Now all this, as Mr. Blaine says, 
would, if true, show that England was not a 
‘‘candid” country at all; but it would also show, 


as she has prospered, that her nefarious behavior | 


was economically wise. And as the historian 
(p. 208) declares that the old English protective 
system ‘‘clogged and embarrassed trade for a 
long period by the most unreasonable and tyran- 
nical restrictions,” we are left in doubt as to what 
his own views may ultimately turn out to be, 
especially as we find him (p. 210) rejoicing that 


The prosperity | 


Moreover, an exceptional con- | 


trade beyond that enjoyed by any other nation,” 


| 





the United States has, internally, ‘‘a freedom of ° 


and finaliy summing up the controversy by de- 
claring that ‘‘it is the enjoyment of free trade 
and protection at the same time which has con- 
tributed to the unexampled development and 
marvellous prosperity of the United States” 
(p. 211). 

A shabbier piece of historical work than this 
chapter we have never met with. It is a stump 
speech, and a very ignorant stump speech, from 
first to last. Precisely the same ignorance is ap- 
parent in the treatment of the important question 
of the English recognition of belligerency in our 
war (pp. 591-595). The objection to the recogni- 
tion was that it was premature. Mr. Blaine’s 
objection is that the South was recognized as a 
maritime belligerent, when it ought to have been 
recognized only as a land belligerent. ‘ The 
Southern Confederacy,” he says, ‘‘had an or- 
ganized Government and great armies. To that 
extent its power was a fact. But when foreign 
governments recognized in the insurgents the 
rights of ocean belligerency, they went beyond 
the fact.” A recognition of terrestrial, combined 
with a denial of maritime belligerency, would 
produce a curious state of affairs, because all 
acts of war by sea would be acts of piracy, while 
similar proceedings by the same belligerent on 
land would be legitimate. A denial of ocean 
belligerency to the Southern Confederacy would 
have been particularly curious in our war, when 
we were actually blockading all their ports be- 
cause we dreaded their maritime operations so 
much. Asa matter of fact, England recognized 
the belligerency May 138, 1861; France, on June 
10, 1861 ; and between April 19 and July 15 we 
captured several neutral vessels, and the validity 
of the captures was passed upon afterward in 
some pretty notorious cases in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, which tribunal decided that 
the blockade was an act of war, and that the 
captures were valid. We presume that our His- 
torian is the only living man who has had the 
audacity to touch this question in a serious work 
without even taking the trouble to inform him- 
self of the facts. And having prepared himself 
in this way, he illuminates the subject still fur- 
ther by introducing it with a private brand-new 
theory of international law. The whole “ ar- 
raignment” of England is evidently a stump 
speech for the Irish vote. 

The dense ignorance pervading this book will 
reflect, we must say in conclusion, great discredit 
on American intelligence wherever it is read. 
That its author should have held the Secretary- 
ship of Foreign Affairs for a considerable period 
of time, and still be masquerading before the 
publicalternately asa Statesman and an Historian, 
will, we are satisfied, fill our descendants with 
amazement. 
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‘Dark Days’ will have the same success as 





‘Called Back,’ and for the same reasons. Both 
books are of the kind in which the average pub- 
lic delights. Hugh Conway has taken Wilkie 
Collins, or perhaps more exactly Miss Braddon, 
as pattern, and then just blocked out his stories 
and thrown them together rough-hewn. Or, to 
compare from another point of view, both stories 
would have been accepted as spirited syllabi of 
forthcoming novels by either of the authors above 
mentioned. A crowd of incidents so rapid and so 
startling as todo away with any need of logic 
will content five-sixths of the world, whether it 
be in a novel or in a play upon the stage ; so 
‘Dark Days’ is sold far into the second hundred 
thousand, ‘Called Back’ draws full houses for 
weeks, and both will next year be forgotten. 

The careful elaboration which Mr. Julian Stur- 
gis has bestowed upon ‘ My Friends and I’ de- 
served amore fortunate subject. In the form 
of three autobiographical sketches there is given 
what may be called the theory of life of aman to 
whom tangible worldly success is the only good, 
human or divine. Of course it is the man him- 
self who is wholly evil, the embodimert of su- 
perlative egotism. The hero of his boyish fancy 
has made no mark in the worki; the comrade of 
his first struggles in political life has been alien- 
ated from him; she whom he chose to be closer 
than a friend has been to bim the greatest disap- 
pointment of all. Noteven Mr. Sturgis’s agree- 
able style can make of such arrant selfishness and 
abject meanness an attractive tale. It is not 
seldom difficult to account for an author’s choice 
of subject. Permanent fame was never yct won 
by any book which did not tempt to a sccond 
reading. That is not saying that the story may 
not be sad or even painful—all the greatest work 
rises before us to prove the contrary. The thrill 
of excitement, the sympathetic pang,are the very 
emotions for which a novel is read over and 
over; but that which inspires only cold disgust 
will never be opened again. 

Whoever has been obliged to describe or to 
rank Mr. Marion Crawford’s work must be grate- 
ful to him forthe opening paragraph of the sec- 
ond chapter of ‘The American Politician.’ The 
most practised hand could not have hit off more 
exactly the construction and the style of the 
whole set—from * Mr. Isaacs’ down: 

“* Fate, the artist, mixes her own colors, . . . 
but now and then she takes a palette loaded with 
strong paint, and a great brush, and splashes a 
startling full-length portrait upon the canvas, 
without much — tor drawing or general com- 
position, but with very startling cffect. To paint 
well needs life-long study; to paint so as merely 
to attract attention needs courage and a heart 
hardened against artistic sensitiveness.” 

Unluckily for Mr. Crawford, his last portrait 
comes betiveen the delicate incisiveness of Mr. 
James’s ‘New England Winter’ and the fine 
shading of ‘Silas Lapham,’ which make its 
crudeness only the more staring. It will not do to 
say that political life is a rough affair,demanding 
broad coarse strokes. Compare Crawford with 
Trollope in the Plantagenet Palliser series; and 
should thecomparison be made by one who does 
not specially like Trollope, the superiority of the 
latter’s workmanship will be only the more appa- 
rent. 

Ths hero, John Harrington, as we are inform- 
ed from different sources, is ‘endowed with un- 
bounded courage and an extraordinary com- 
mand of language—he is immensely honest—he 
has the strong oratorical temperament”; all 
which sounds very well, but, unhappily for him- 
self, the author does not leave it to faith, but 
proceeds to practical illustration. It is possible 
to do some very heroic fighting over a subject so 
prosaic as civil-service reform; but to inter- 
mingle the politician's very humdrum platitudes 
with poetic flourishes about “‘ the surging crowd ” 
and the ladies “pale with excitement,” reduces 
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it to bathos. The hero is ‘‘ the strongest man in 
this part of the world” (Boston, be it noticed), 
and his views on the tariff, if discreetly left to 
fancy, might have been worth something ; but 
his interview with Mr. Ballymolloy permits no 
misconception as to their originality and practi- 
cal wisdom. He fails of election as Senator, and 
receives from the heroine a note expressing her 
regret. Though too childish for a well-trained 
English girl, and lacking the impulsiveness of 
passion, it is natural enough to deserve something 
better than fatuous priggishness in reply : ‘lt 
is the privilege of elective bodies to choose as 
they please, and, indeed, that is the object of 
their existence.” Mr. Harrington calmly folds 
up the note, ‘convinced he had said what he 
meant to say, which was always the principal 
consideration in such matters.” The reader, 
however, is not to suppose that the politician’s 
love-making is a calm affair. There is no diffi- 
culty about it beyond the delays usual in the 
novelist’s world, and in any other hands the 
catastrophe would come in the customary well- 
bred way. Not so Mr. Crawford. At the deci- 
sive moment, ‘“‘every feature of his strong face 
seemed changed in the convulsive fight that rent 
his heart and soul to their very depths; . . . 
in his words the deep agony of a mortal struggle 
rang strangely.” 

Of other matters than politics, there is little of 
worth in a composition so careless, ‘* When the 
heat begins, Boston goes to New York,” may be 
a trifling inaccuracy, but nothing worth talking 
about as a picture of society can be drawn in 
that way. All the men except the Irishman talk 
like women, and ali the women talk alike. The 
supply of stock quotations and literary small- 
talk must be pretty well exhausted. How poor 
is the best of it all may be seen in the remark by 
a lady whom Mr. Crawford wanted to make the 
type of the fine, old-fashioned, well-read gentle- 
woman. Her ‘*Goethe must be a good deal 
amused, I expect, when people write books to 
prove that Byron was Euphorion,” sounds like a 
schoolgirl in the pride of her first note-book. Mr. 
Crawford is nothing if not grandiose and darkly 
mysterious. There are three men, fitly named 
X, Y, and Z, who, from their secret chamber in 
London, guide the course of American politics. 
Will it not be the duty of those who are on guard 
against British gold to discover and expose their 
plots? We will not delay the reader by any 
analysis of the political views in the book. Ideas 
at once so crude and so trite are below the level 
upon which discussion is possible. 

There will be no difference ot taste as to the 
dainty dress in which the publishers have sent 
forth Mr. Picard’s little sketch. We call it sketch, 
for it is nothing more. Pretty and not very 
probable will be the general verdict, while the 
reviewer counts it as another study ‘‘ after Henry 
James,” though this time it is not ‘ Daisy Miller,’ 
but the ‘ Portrait of a Lady,’ which furnishes the 
model. The connection between title and story 
is slight enough to admit of any sort of interpre- 
tation. 

Mr. Bishop’s stories have already entertained 
a good many readers, and we are sure few will 
take them up in their present shape without fin- 
ishing them. He sees clearly his object, and goes 
very straight toit. He fails of marked literary 
success, however, because he does not understand 
the limitations of the short story. Every one of 
these now before us has material enough for a 
full novel. What seems clumsy handling, vio- 
lent compression, or awkward blanks is simply 
the result of the necessities of the case. If, for 
instance, he had worked out ** The Battle of Bun- 
kerloo” solely as the boys’ affair, it would have 
gone very well. He has not room now to make 
the lovers anything but commonplace. 

Inthe preface to ‘ Otillie’ Vernon Lee makes a 


graceful plea in behalf of the essayist who is 
tempted to enter the field of the novelist. ‘“ He 
possesses, inasmuch as he is an essayist, some of 


} P 
the instincts of the superior creature called a 





novelist: a certain half-imaginative perception 
of the past, a certain love of character and inci 
dent and description, a certain tendency to 
weave fancies about realities.” Her story of 
Otilhe certainly vindicates her own claim to the 
privilege of presenting “‘ imaginary lives in a 
quiet imaginary German town.” They are sad 
and solitary folk, leading shadowed lives, but 
the remoteness of that still calm life out of the 
eighteenth century is a restful picture amidst the 
hurry of our own. 

Since the daysof Jane Eyre the governess has 
blossomed in fiction, faded, and died. The au 
thor of *The House on the Marsh’ has initiated a 
revival, and her last book, ‘At the World's 
Mercy,’ may be regarded as the second instal- 
ment of an educational epic. The epic, so far, 
explodes several well-established notions about 
the status of the governess in an English house 
hold. Traditionally she is a discreet and feebly 
accomplished person, who spreads the school 
room butter very thin, who plays for carpet 
dances automatically, and who accepts a kind 
attention or a snub with exactly the same kind 
ofasmile. To-~lay, according to the epic, she is 
a phantom of delight, who, in answer to an ad 
vertisement, descends upon aristocratic but 
Heaven-abandoned family, and proceeds forth 
with to make the wilderness blossom as the rose 


an 


Just here it is well to anticipate a popular error, 
which may credit Girton or Newnham with this 
change, which is, out of all hooping, wonder 
ful. Itdoes not appear that graduates of those 
institutions have anything to look forward to 
but hard grind from term to term, and a slight 
recognition of their parchment in salary. It 
in her merely human capacity that the govern 
ess is great, moulds order out of mad disorder, 
and compels from the men of the family 
homage s! ort of worship.” 


Is 


‘all 
The heroine of * The 
House on the Marsh ‘subdued a burglar; the hero 
ine of ‘ Atthe World's Mercy’ conquers a host of 
what she is pleased to call dipsomaniacs. Miss Gui 
nevere Verney has all the seductiveness of her 
forerunner, and she is fully as pious,though not so 
ingenuous, She knows her world, and, having 
fallen among the terrible Godfreys of Hawk 
stone, she determiges to accept the risk of their 
depravity. The record of her achievements is 
dull and repulsive, with so many incoherent pas- 
sages that the author’s vagueness of conception 
is painfully evident. There is something naif im 
the way she drops Eugene Barach, the character 
who first excites interest, and who offered oppor 
tunities for clever drawing. His reappearance at 
the end, inthe guise of protector to Hubert God- 
frey, the dipsomaniac whom Guinevere has fa- 
vored with inexpressible passion, is grotesque-—a 
lame step to amost impotent conclusion. 

No story ever needed a plea for mercy more 
than ‘Jack's Courtship.” and Mr. Russell enters 
it in the repeated assurance that the narrator is 
not an artist. According all leniency to a tar’s 
loquacity, it is human to resent an abuse of 
privilege. The interesting features of Jack 
Seymour's courtship could be revealed in a short 
story,and that would allow ample margin for 
apostrophe to sea and sky, and for dazzling pro- 
fessional metaphor. Mr. Russell's work has 
hitherto been distinguished by his vigorous con- 
duct of sufficiently interesting people through a 
series of exciting adventures, and by a fresh and 
vivid style. Here the central situation, the ship- 
wreck of Jack and his sweetheart, is old, while 
the numerous incidents before and after the sink- 
ing of the Strathmore are told in a perfunctory 
manner, contrasting unfortunately with the au- 
thor’s earlier spontaneity and vivacity. The co- 


| 


incidences are too pat, the catastrophes tx 
orderly, and even the behavior of the weather | 
exasperatingly gentee!] 


The volume of sea stories entitled ‘Old Sailors 


Yarns’ is probably intended to entertain old 
shipmates. A landsman might swallow th 
narrator's somewhat inconsistent illiteracy, hut 
he could scarcely be expected to struggle with 
the nautical phraseology. in the face of such 
difficulties of manner more than ordinary 


tience is required to dis 
anecdotes—thev 
and worth telling 
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RECENT ASTRONOMICAL ANNALS 
Annals of the Ast? . As 

Harvard College. Vol. xiv, part Cambrid 

ISM 
Publications of the Washburn Obs ; 

the lniversit f Wisconsin, Vol Mad 

Wisconsin, 1884 
Astronomical and Met t ul ¢ s 

Made during th ear S80 af the 

States Naval Observat Washington. ISM 
PROFESSOR Epwarkp C. Prick e RING, Who assumed 
the directorship of the Harvard College Observa 
tory about seven Vears avo, in reviewing the flelds 


of possible astronomical activity of that institution 
for the future, concluded that its energies might, 
in view of the character of the work already ay 

propriated by other observatories, be langely ex 

pended with the best advantage in the neglected 
tield of astronomical photometry This was a 
determination carefully onsidered and = very 
Wise In the autumn of ISTS effort was made to 
secure for the maintenance of the Observatory 
and its work for the term of five vears, an an 
nual subscription of $5,000, and about seventy 


ladies and gentlemen of by 
their generous response to this call, have placed 
the i 

tion, and se 


Boston and vicinits 


Observatory in its present improved condi 
scence of 


immense deal of research of high 


ured for the astronomy an 


valu The 


Observatory’s most important contribution to 


is the fourteenth volume of its annals, 


ASTrOMOTMY 


the first part of which was lately issued. 





An extensive and systematic inquiry by phot 


metric methods into the 
f the 


NomMers 


comparative 
stars has long been regarded 
highly The 
has been greatly delaved by doubts with 
the 
brought to com 


among 
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astr as desirable under 

taking 

regan to the instruments best adapted to 
The 


by 


bservations now 
cker 


f obtaining a satisfactory deter 


work 
Professor ing were planned 


pletion 
with the view « 


mination of the comparative brightness of all 


stars not fainter than the sixth magnitude, and 
which could be conveniently observed at the 
latitude of the Cambridge Observatory. An en 
tirely new instrument was contrived by Pro- 


fessor Pickering with the utmost care In every 
detail to eliminate the errors of every sort which 
had embarrassed all similar work in the past, 
The introductory chapter of the 
scribes minutely, with accompanying plates, the 


volume de- 
meridian photometer, and deals with the me 
thods of its use and the reduction of the obser- 
vations made with it. The nearly constant alti- 
tude of the pole star indicated the use of this 
object as a standard of comparison for all the 
other stars. Professor Pickering enters into a 
thorough discussion the 
light of Polaris during so large a part of the 
period of the star-comparisons as was necessary 
to show its practical invariability, and this is 
followed by a chapter which deals in a very 
satisfactory way with the absorption of the 
light of the stars by the atmosphere. We have, 
subsequently, the general catalogue of results 
of the measured magnitude of all stars not fainter 


of the constancy of 
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than the sixth magnitude, and contained between 
the north pole of the heavens and the thirtieth 
degree parallel of south declination. 
measures on which this admirable catalogue was 
based were begun in October, 1879, and com- 


The actual | 


pleted in a little less than three years. The num- | 


ber-of stars included in the catalogue was 4,260, 
The photometric opservations were comprised in 


seven hundred series, and the entire work em- 


braced a total number of light comparisons which | 


exceeds one hundred thousand. The publication 
of this catalogue removes the subject of stellar 
magnitudes from the hazy region of approxi- 
mate eye-estimates (where it has always hitherto 
been) to thedomain of accurate scientific measure- 
ment ; and may properly be regarded as form- 
ing an epoch in the history of stellar astronomy. 
The new meridian photometer is competent to 
the accurate measurement of the light of all stars 
brighter than the ninth or tenth magnitude, and 
there will thus be an abounding field for its em- 
ployment for an indefinite period of years to 
If the importance and character of work 
well done, and its bearing on astronomy in general, 
are conceded to be the criterion, the observatory 
of Harvard College will now be accepted as se- 
cond to none on the Western Continent ; its posi- 
tion in the first rank with the observatories of 
Europe is already fully justified. 

Another establishment, rapidly rising to the 
first rank among the astronomical institutions of 
America, is the Washburn Observatory of the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison. The initial 
volume of its publications was issued about two 
years ago, and the second, more than twice the 
size of the first, is now distributed. It will be re- 
membered that the late Professor Watson was its 
first director, and that he was succeeded in 1881 
by the present director, Professor Edward 8. 
Holden. The observatory may now be regarded 
as entirely completed, with a full and admirable 
instrumental equipment. The instrument last 
added is a large meridian circle, from the shops of 
the celebrated Repsolds, of Hamburg; and a large 
part of the present volume is devoted to a detailed 
description of it, together with the methods of 
observation and reduction. 

Professor Holden is directing the work of this 
observatory largely in the hne of star-gauging, 
and about one-third of the present volume of its 
publications is occupied with a reduction of two 
series of star-gauges of Sir William Herschel 
(the second series never before published, and for 
a copy of which from the original records Pro- 
fessor Holden is indebted to Lieut.-Col. John 
Herschel, R.E.), and with counts of stars from the 
celestial charts of Peters, Watson, Chacornac, 
and Palisa. The tabular exhibit of these counts 
suffices to furnish several simple proofs that the 
stars cannot be regarded as equally distributed 
in space, and is suggestive of more general me- 
thods of investigating that distribution than 
have heretofore been employed. An independ- 
ent series of star-gauges with the great telescope 
of fifteen inches aperture is now in progress at 
the Washburn Observatory. 

The annual volume of ubservations made at the 
Naval Observatory, Washington, which was is- 
sued two years behindhand, contains the results 
of the customary routine work of the establish- 
ment for the year 1880, presented in the usual 
form. The fundamental instrument, or transit 
circle, was used with great regularity throughout 
the year. The great equatorial, of twenty-six 
inches aperture, was occupied exclusively with 


come, 





tory are conspicuous for any one thing more than 
another, it is the growing absence of the ap- 
pendixes—also issued in monograph form—which 
have always constituted the best index of the 
vigor of the establishment, and have, more 
than anything else, given character to the 
institution, and contributed to its recogni- 


tion abroad. This is traceable, not so much to | 
the publication elsewhere of the work of the | 


observatory-staff, as to the removal from the 
observatory of a number of those whose in¢lina- 
tion and capabilities le:i them in the direction of 
original research of a high order. 
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In the Lena Delta, etc. By Geo. W. Melville. 
Edited by Melville Philips. Maps and illustra- 
tions. 8vo, pp. xvi, 497. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1885, 

THE latest contribution to the literature of the 

Jeannette expedition comes to us in unexception- 

able dress as regards binding and typography, 

and with maps and illustrations which, if not of 
the highest class,are at least tasteful and suffi- 
ciently good for the purposes intended. The 
book opens with about eighty pages devoted to 
a sketch of the Jeannette voyage and the retreat 
to the Siberian coast. About 300 pages treat of 
the experiences of the Melville party in the Lena 
delta, while retreating and during the subse- 
quent search for De Long and Chipp. A short 
chapter is devoted to the journey home, and four 
to the Greely relief expedition of 1884. The 
work closes with a proposition for reaching the 

North Pole and getting home again, together 

with an appendix on equipment, and an index. 
A prominent characteristic of the work is the 

straightforward earnestness of the narrative, de- 
void alike of literary st) le and of those pretensions 
toit which so often repel the reader in works of 
travel. The personality of the author is uncon- 

sciously revealed to us in his pages, and in a 

manner which commands our respect and admi- 

ration. The difficult task of describing endea- 
vors which may be fairly called heroic, without. 
degenerating into brag, has been well performed. 

For those who have followed all the literature of 

the expedition, the long record of cold, hunger, 

privation, and endurance in the Lena delta will 
not have the charm of novelty. For others the 
present book, with that of Lieutenant Danen- 
hower on the voyage preceding the search, may 
be recommended as the best of the whole Jean- 
nette series. But two criticisms of importance 
are suggested by the perusal of the work before 
us. One is due to the utter failure of the editor 
to rectify the spelling of proper names, geograph- 
ical and other, which are frequently so far from 
accurate as to be unrecognizable except to ex- 
perts, e. g., Oceansk (Ustiansk), Tuamen (Tiu- 
men); while ‘“‘ Thegetoff” for Weyprecht and 

Payer’s renowned vessel is even less excusable. 

The second exception must be taken to the inser- 

tion, in perfect good faith of course, of several 

extraordinary ‘“‘ yarns,” related by alleged politi- 
cal exiles, which the ready sympathy of the 
author seems to have accepted without question 
as true. Whatever the sins of the Russian ad- 
ministration may be in the matter of punishing 
political offenders, and they are plentiful enough, 
it is hardly fair to condemn them in particular 
instances without investigating both sides of the 





question. The individual who asserted that he 


micrometric observations of double-stars, and of | 


the satellites of the outer planets. All observa- 
tion with the old transit instrument and the mu- 
ral circle—with which a large share of the best 
work published by the observatory has hitherto 


been done—appears to be now discontinued. If 
the late annual volumes issued by this observa- 


was, with his family, ‘“‘exiled to the Yenisei 
country simply because he was a Jew” (p. 402), 
unquestionably took a biassed view of his own 
case, and, like the littérateur referred to in an- 


| other place (p. 269) as kept in captivity while the 


‘‘ authorities ” grew rich by stealing and selling 
his poetry, must be regarded as a contributor to 
tiction. 

The account of the Greely search is the best 





part of the book. The race between the whalers 
and the naval vessels, related with a dash and 
frankness equally attractive, can hardly fail to 
stir the blood of the most sluggish reader. The 
plan for reaching the Pole is an application of 
Weyprecht’s proposed stations to Franz Josef 
Land, with retreat either to Novaia Zemlia or the 
Seven Islands north of Spitzbergen. The com- 
ments on the details of such an expedition are 
judicious, though not particularly novel. It is 
with little doubt the most available route pole- 
ward yet remaining, and, a fact more important, 
it offers the best remaining field for exploration 
in the high north apart from pole-hunting. In 
conclusion, we heartily commend the volume to 
our readers. 





The Literary Remains of the Late Henry James. 


Edited, with an introduction, by William 
James. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
1885. 


THE substance of this volume is metaphysical in 
thought and mystical in religion. Henry James's 
opinions were few, and were many times ex- 
pressed in his successive books, as his son admits; 
in what is now published there is consequently 
nothing new, so far as dogma and faith are con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, the peculiar form of 
Swedenborgian thought that Mr. James elabo- 
rated in his own original handling, was never in 
any of his works stated by himself in such appre- 
hensible terms as in the Introduction, in which 
his son has summarized and defined the radical 
parts of the system. Except for students of phi- 
losophy, this essay does away with the necessity, 
if there ever was any, of reading Mr. James; 
and even in it the humanly interesting thing is 
the too slight account of the individuality and re- 
ligious experience of the thinker, whose views his 
son seems to regard as apocalyptic. It appears 
from Mr. James’s own papers that while busily 
engaged in a study of the Scriptures, concerning 
the interpretation of which he had made “an in- 
teresting discovery ” as he thought, he suddenly, 
‘in a lightning flash, as it were”—just after 
having eaten ‘ta comfortable dinner”—was struck 
with a paralysis of will and hope, forsook his 
work, and, failing to find relief at a water-cure, 
at last began to recover by resorting to Sweden- 
borg’s volumes. From this and other autobi- 
ographical fragments, as well as from the tenor 
of his writings, it is clear that Mr. James was 
peculiarly subject to what in old times was call- 
ed ‘‘conviction of sin.” Out of his real and vio- 
lent moral experience (and apparently under 
peculiar vital conditions) came the curious specu- 
lations and beliefs of which we have now the last 
expression in ‘‘ Spiritual Creation”—perhaps as 
composite a metaphysical illusion as ever “rose 
to upper air.” To the student of human nature 
in its spiritual aspects this system has a kind of 
experimental interest, as an exorcism of the evil 
principle from the life of an exceptionally strong 
nature ; but no one should attack it without a 
strong taste for intellectual castle-building of a 
ponderous sort, and a ‘realizing sense” of the 
wickedness of his own heart. 

In his life, as well as in his works, Mr. James 
was engaged with the riddle of evil; and this 
gives a quite exceptional value to his criticism 
of so optimistic a thinker and believer as was 
Emerson, his intimate friend. He brings this 
in without rhyme or reason as a chapter of “‘ Spi- 
ritual Creation,” and, notwithstanding the au- 
thor’s known frankness and breadth of style, 
it has a piquancy surprising in Emersonian litera- 
ture, and wholly delightful : 

“The actual truth, at any rate, was that he 
never felt a movement of the life of conscience 
from the day of his birth till that of his death. 


. He did not know the inward difference 
between good and evil, so far as he was himself 
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concerned, . . . I found, in fact, before I had 
been with hima week,that the immense superiority 
Lascribed to him was altogether personal or prac- 
tical—by no means intellectual ; that it came to 
him by birth or genius, like a woman's beauty or 
charm of manners ; that no other account was to 
be given of it, in truth, than that Emerson him- 
self was an unsexed woman. . . . He seemed 
to me unmistakably virgin-born whenever 1 
looked at him. . . In short, he was, as I 


! 


have said before, fundamentally treacherous to | 


civilization, without being at all aware himself 
of the fact. He appeared to me utterly uncon- 
scious of himself as either good or evil. He had 
no conscience, in fact, and lived by perception, 
which is an altogether lower and less spiritual 
faculty.” 

This is extraordinarily fresh and genuine, and 
gives a stranger a notion of the more than geo- 
graphical distance that intervenes between Cam- 
bridge and Concord. Except for these reminis- 
cences, and those of Carlyle, which were widely 
noticed on their first appearance in the Atlantic, 
the volume has no literary interest. 





From Opitz to Lessing: A Study of Pseudo- 
Classicism in Literature. By Thomas Sergeant 
Perry. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 1884. 
Pp. 207. 

THE aim of Mr. Perry’s volume, as stated in his 

preface, is ‘to give some few of the many avail- 

able proofs that the different nations of modern 

Europe have passed through very nearly the 

same experience in literature.” To this end he 

takes up the dreariest century in the history of 

German poetry, and shows how its jejuneness 

corresponds en gros et en détail tothe contempo- 

rary jejuneness of poetry in England and France. 

He contends that although the great days of Ger- 

man literature begin with Lessing, yet neither 

Lessing nor what came in his wake can be under- 

stood without a careful study of that which had 

gone before. He distinguishes three stages in 
that spurious classicism which intervenes be- 

tween the Renaissance and the upspringing of a 

new European literature in the latter part of the 

eighteenth century. In the first stage the new 
formal knowledge of the classics became the 
main foundation of literature, and the “history, 
mythology, manner of thought of Rome and of 
Greece, as seen by the Romans, were substituted 
for the natural past of each nation.” The cha- 
racteristic work of this era lay in translations of 
classical masterpieces, and in the domestication 
of classical standards, forms, epithets, and lite- 
rary apparatus generally. The second stage was 

a “form of writing of which elegance and con- 

ceits were the most admired constituents”; and 

the third was French classicism as interpreted in 

England by Dryden and Pope, and in Germany 

by Canitz and Gottsched. 

Following up this scheme, the author proceeds 
to discuss various German poets whom, as he 
says, it would be high praise to speak of as 
second-class. Numerous quotations are given 
from Harsdorfer, Giinther, Canitz, Brockes, and 
others, and analogies are pointed out between 
these and English poets of corresponding grade. 
(These quotations, by the way, are disfigured by 
a score or so of misprints.) An account is then 
given of Gottsched as leader of the French school 
in Germany, and of the various agencies by 
which his authority was broken. The Swiss 
‘** poets,” Bodmer and Breitinger, come in for 
discussion, as do also Haller, Klopstock, and 
Wieland. Finally, the latter half of the book, 
or very nearly half, is devoted to Lessing, the 
stress falling mainly upon Lessing's efforts, both 
critical and creative, in behalf of the drama. 

There is in English no good and comprehensive 
history of German literature, and careful studies 
of particular authors or of limited periods ought 
to be all the more welcome for that reason. It 
is, therefore, with regret that we find ourselves 





compelled to give to Mr. Perry's volume any 
thing short of high praise ; but the fact is that 
two careful readings of it have left us with the 
impression of a somewhat sketchy and desultory 
book. It is not quite obvious, in the first place, 
for whom the author writes. His quotations are 
left without translation or comment, and he has 
next to no biography. One who has not a pretty 
good knowledge of the German language and 
literature could hardly read him at all ; and one 
who has, would do well to go for enlightenment 
to that very Hettner who has evidently been fa- 
vorite reading with Mr. Perry. What the former 
goes into with German thoroughness and with a 
fine critical tact and imsight, the latter touches 
in a light excursive manner that seems in com 
parison almost journalistic. Any one who wishes 
to test this judgment of ours should compare the 
treatment of Lessing by the two authors. The 
American book is written for the express pur- 
pose of making Lessing intelligible, and perhaps 
does contribute somewhat to that end ; but one 
who had read it, and it alone,would hardly guess 
that he had been dealing with one of the master 
minds of the eighteenth century, or be able to 
surmise in what Lessing's greatness consisted. 

The difficulty is, that Mr. Perry cares every 
thing for light and not at all for warmth. His 
hobby, using that word in no opprobrious sense, 
is the necessity of studying literature in a per 
fectly dispassionate temper. Again and again 
he admouaishes us that praise and blame have no 
place in criticism. He forbids us to laugh at the 
puerilities of Brockes or 027 Gottsched. and insists 
that we try rather to understand the great pro 
‘The 
highest quality in human nature is comprehen 
sion, and that is a placid quality.” ‘Truth is 
the only thing that makes life valuable.” ** Qur 
study will be of little profit if it does not teach 
us how much greater are the long and silently 
prepared movements than any brilliant perform 
ance ; how the most striking thing about any 
genius is its inevitableness, and that we cannot 
understand it without the comprehension of the 
whole spirit of the time.” This, in one form or 
another, is the thread upon which all of our au 
thor’s beads are strung. 

Now it is with no intention of belittling the 
value of the historical method in criticism (we 
should as soon think of throwing contempt upon 


cess of which these weve necessary parts 


science in general), that we record a suspicion 
that Mr. Perry’s admiration of that method has 
played him, upon the whole, an evilturn. For 
the truth is, the most striking thing about genius 
is not its inevitableness at all. Inevitableness is 
a quality that belongs to stupidity and impotence 
just as much as to genius. Furthermore, it would 
never have occurred to any one to say such g¢ 
thing but for the fact that, during many centu 
ries, men talked and wrote as if the thing they 
called genius were a thing outside of or above 
the ordinary range of cause and effect. We now 
know that this is not so. We feel sure that if we 
had before us literally all the antecedents of a 
Shakspere or a Lessing, we could show with the 
precision of a mathematical demonstration that 
he must have been thus and not otherwise. But 


| the trouble is, that, with our best efforts, we can- 


not make a perfect map. We can examine the 
meat upon which our Cesar fed, the stupidities 
he had to explode, the malaria inte which he 
drove his ozone. But when we have done all 
this what have we got! We have got a plexus 
of causes which operated on a thousand other 
minds as well as his, and we have missed the in- 
visible chemistry which created in him and him 
alone the personal endowment that enabled him 
to do his work. Explain and analyze as we will, 
there is always in the greatest men an unexplain- 
ed residuum of personal power which has the ap- 


pearance of being urplitzlich. We do not say 


that it is so, or that it must for ever be inexplica 
ble. We only say that it is thus far unexplained 
and is pretty likely to remain so until the funda 
mental riddle of psychology is solved 
Meanwhile, it is precisely this unexplained re 
siduum to which we give the name of genius 
We say, therefore, that the most striking thing 
about genius is not its inevitableness, but ifs 
power. But power, when upborne by good will 
to humanity, is a beneficent thing that calls for 
admiration 
prospect we have of making such 
We may, then, 
anatomize our Hercules as much as we choos 


Our hope for the future lies in the 
power mon 
and more coveted and admired 
we may examine the marshy habitat of his mon 
sters, and survey the forest from which he t 
his club; but we need not forget in doing that 
that there ts, after al Hercules and 
Cacus a difference worth accenting, and that tl 


bet ween 


only way of accenting it to any purpose is by 


old-fashioned Braro, H 


Salvation lies not in an enthusiasm for inev ita 


means of the 


bleness, but in an enthusiasm for mer 


History of the Netherlands (Holland and B 
gium) By Alexander Youn Fully 
trated 
pp. 62 


Mr. Youna’s history is a scholarly and able work 


Boston: Estes & Lauriat INS4, Sv 


Its chief fault is a lack of proportion, which is 


apologized for in the preface, but which none tl 
less makes the title somet g of a mis 
When the middle ages are dismissed in forty 
pages, and the two centuries and a half sir 

death of Maurice tn less than one hundnsd, it ts 
hardly fair t ull it a “history of the N 
lands.” It is in reality a compendious history 


the period covered by Mr. Motlev's three works 
This period has been the subject of patient and 


thorough investigations by Netherland hist: 


rians, and Mr. Young has attempted tl st 
task of laving the results of these investigations 
before the American peopl 

This he has done faithfully and thoroughly, and 


his book will form a desirable supplement to Mi 


Motlev’s works. He enumerates the preface 
the several points on which this recent evider 
has thrown new light, and they are numer 
and extend over a large field—even as late as t 


stadtholderate of Frederick Henry, and the death 


of the De Witts. While emphasizing the patri 
sm, integrity, and toleration of William the Si 
lent, he insists upon his * profound dissimula 


tion ” quite as strongly as is done by 





and attributes to this, indeed, the failure of tl 

Pacification of Ghent, at least in large part. ‘It 
was his dependence upon political artifice that 
led the Prince to encourage those desperate ven 
tures of Rvhove and Imbize which helped to de 

stroy the union of the Netherlands. It was his 
repute for double dealing that 
for William the Silent to restore confidence to 
the Walloons and prevent them from resumin 

p. 519 Mr. Young has 
described, much more fully than Mr. Motley was 
able to do, the outrages committed by the Pro 
testant fanatics in Ghent and Bruges at this pe 
riod, which led directly to the withdrawal of the 
Walloon provinces. These outrages, which Wil 
liam in vain attempted to control, included the 
burning of six monks at Ghent and two at Bruges 


made it impossible 


allegiance to Spain” 


He expresses wonder that this fact is not men 
tioned by Motley. 

Mr. Young's estimate of St. Aldegonde in the 
latter part of his career is more favorable than 
Mr. Motley’s. Of the execution of Barneveldt he 
says 

‘The researches of Dutch scholars have given 
an entirely new aspect to the execution of Bar- 
neveldt, which is still held up by foreign writers, 
in ignorance of the facts, as due to Maurice’s am 
bition for sovereignty. It is now known that the 
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Prince engaged reluctantly in the work of sub- 
jecting the provincial governments to the control 
of the States-General, and that . he yield- 
ed to the earnest appeals of his adviser and friend, 
Count William Louis, the Stadtholder of Friesland 
from a solemn sense of duty to the country, and 
to preserve it from ruin. The execution of Bar- 
neveldt was not then thought of, but the — 
of popular feeling and the sense of public peril 
compelled it” (p. 529). 

Two or three pages follow containing a careful 
estimate of Barneveldt, which is one of the most 
interesting parts of the book. Mr. Young rates 
him not very high as a statesman. 


One meets here and there with a clumsy or in- | 
accurate expression, as (p. 295) where mention is | 


made of the soldiers ‘‘ whom Anjou had expected 
would capture Antwerp.” The illustrations are 
very unequal in merit. There are some excellent 
portraits and views, and, al®hg with them, some 
of very inferior quality, and some that do not 
appear to have pandas to do with the text. 


The Law in <ieiiieaiate By Cushman K. Da- 
vis. 2d ed. 12mo, pp. 303. St. Paul: West 
Publishing Company. 

THE second edition of Mr. Davis’s little work, 

with its long list of legal phrases from the plays 

of Shakspere, shows how much a specialist can 
find in them on a topic as dry as the common 
law; and shows, too, how aptly and how fre- 





quently the poet converted the dullest and dryest | 
matter into sparkling stage effect. He was not | 


always successful. Mr. Davis does not pause to 
criticise, but there are times when Shakspere’s 
work suffers from his fondness for verbal con- 
ceits, and his use of law terms is sometimes of 
this kind. When we find Venus and Lucrece and 
Cleopatra versed in the subtleties of the English 
common law, we can hardly help feeling that 
the mighty artist stooped too far to those quib- 
bling fashions which, however much admired by 
the more learned part of his audience, were real- 
ly artificial and false. It was not done in the 
careless haste of hurrying off copy to a waiting 
actor. Mr. Davis points out that in the revision 
of ‘“ Hamlet,” in which the play received some of 
its most splendid passages, the number of legal 
phrases was very much increased ; and the change 
was not always an improvement. 

Mr. Davis's long list of legal terms from the 
poet’s pages is a new proof of the wonderful 


wealth and precision of his vocabulary. Of the | 


profounder legal conceptions which underlay the 
phraseology, Shakspere’s knowledge is not so 
clear. He never used words amiss, but he show- 
ed nosympathy with those great conceptions of 


human rights which were being moulded by legal | 





struggles into shapes to which civil war was soon 
to give a permanent impress. Shakspere liked 
to enliven his lines with legal suggestions, but 
when the law came in his way he pushed it easily 
and indifferently aside. Mr. Davis might have 
pointed out how, in the celebrated trial in the 
‘*Merchant of Venice,” the law was subordinated 
to stage effect. A bond which violated the law 
of Venice, as the later ruling of Portia showed 
that this did, could not possibly have been bind- 
ing, as she began by ruling it to be; and the 
points about the drops of blood and the exact 
size of the pound of flesh were mere quibbles, 
which no court would hesitate over if the bond 
were valid. But if the poet had displayed his 
legal knowledge, it would have been at the ex- 
pense of the delight of the civilized world over a 
scene that is true to nature if not to law. 





The Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School, 
from 1748 to 1876. Edited, with Biographical 
Notices and Notes on the Earlier Masters and 
Scholars of the School, by Rev. Robert Bar- 
low Gardiner, Fourth Master. London: Geo. 
Bell & Sons. 1884. Large 8vo, pp. 515. 

WHEN Dean Colet founded in 1509 his free gram- 

mar school in honor of ‘‘ Christ Jesu in puericia 

and of his blessyd Mother Mary,” he was the pio- 
neer in reviving English scholarship in Greek 
and in giving a scholarly tone to the education of 
the children of the substantial citizens of London. 


Although a free school, it was not a charity | 


school, the scholars receiving nothing but daily 
instruction. Its management was in the hands 
of the Mercers’ Company, one of the richest 
guilds of the city, and by the liberality of its 
friends there has never been any lack of opportu- 
nities to send the most deserving graduates to the 
universities. 

That the school has been of great and continu- 
ing service is undeniable, and in this handsome 
volume are preserved all the fragments of the 


records of its graduates. As the authentic lists | 
do not begin until 1748, Mr. Gardiner is to be | 


praised for his industry in hunting out the evi- 
dences of preceding classes. The lists, of course, 
like all similar ones, are of interest chiefly to the 
alumni, presenting hundreds of utterly obscure 
names, animated only by those of successful scho- 
lars who have attained a brief advancement. But 
a school can be congratulated whose rolls bear 
the names of John Milton, Samuel Pepys, Jonn 
Strype, Benjamin Calamy, Edmund Halley, 
Philip Francis, Thomas Clarkson, and John 
Bowyer Nichols. The great Duke of Marlbo- 
rough and Major John André here received the 


| rudiments of knowledge, as have lawyers innu- 
merable, from Chief Justice Jeffreys to Sir 
Charles Wetherell, Chancellor Wilde (Lord Tru- 
ro), and Chief Baron Pollock. Richard Harris 
Barham is perhaps the best-known author herein 
graduated, but a few bishops and many minor 
lights of the Church are piously commemorated 
for much-forgotten divinity. 





American Comments on European Questions, 
International and Religiqus. By Joseph P. 
Thompson, formerly of New York and after- 
ward of Berlin. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 8vo, pp. 341. 

THESE papers, by an intelligent and patriotic 

American residing in Berlin, will be found a use- 

ful commentary upon the course of European 

politics during the last few years. The author 
was a careful student of international law, and 
took an active part in the movements for its 
amelioration. All the eight papers that treat of 
international relations are worth reading; we 
have been especially pleased with that entitled 

“‘The Intercourse of Christian with non-Chris- 

tian Peoples.” Most of these are, as would 

be expected, written from the German point 
| of view ; and the fact that their author was 

a resident of Germany during the whole period 

in which that country made such rapid progress 

toward unity and power, gives them peculiar 
value. The last five papers treat of Science and 

Religion, final causes, and other theological and 

yamengneee vocal 
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